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THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 


The policy of this periodical is to publish work of a high academic standard 
in philosophy, to include contributions from philosophers in any part of 
the world, and to give special attention to surveys of philosophical literature 
and book reviews. While no branch of philosophical study will be excluded, 
a preference may be given to work on metaphysics, ethics, political theory, 
and the philosophy of art, history, and religion. The Editor will also be 
glad to receive notes on points of philosophical scholarship. 


In the conduct of the magazine the Editor has the co-operation of the 
philosophy professors in Scotland (J. N. Wright, St. Andrews: C. A, 
Campbell and W. G. Maclagan, Glasgow: R. C. Cross and D. M. MacKin- 
non, Aberdeen: J. Macmurray and A. D. Ritchie, Edinburgh) and of 
N. Kemp Smith, ¥F.3.a., formerly Professor of Logic and Metaphysics at 
Edinburgh, and A. 8. Ferguson, formerly Professor of Logic at Aberdeen. 

The subscription price of the magazine is £1 per annum (or, in America, 
$3.00) post free. Single issues may be purchased at 6s. or $1.00 per copy. 
The subscription price is available only to subscribers who place their orders 
direct with the Editor. Orders placed through booksellers or agents will 
be charged at the full rate of 24s. or $4.00 per annum. Cheques, drafts, 
etc., should be made payable to The Philosophical Quarterly, Royal Bank of 
Scotland, St. Andrews, and sent to the Editor. 


MSS., books for review, and all other communications, including those 
from subscribers or prospective subscribers, should be addressed to the 
Editor, T. M. Knox, The University, St. Andrews, Scotland. 
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HISTORY AS PRACTICAL 


BaP Ss 


I 

The end of practical history is action. But only practice, of all the 
matters of history, conduces to this end ; so that practical history must be 
history of practice. Therefore, history in general being imitation,' practical 
history must itself consist in practice, that is, in purposive conduct. Indeed, 
through practice alone—if not original, then imitative 
practical ability. And that the imitative practice of history does make at 
least an invaluable supplement to the experience of original practice seems 
attested, and well attested, by the devotion to history of many of the most 
eminent statesmen and men of war and by the presence on the staffs of 
naval and military colleges of some of the most eminent practical historians. 

Now in this paper I shall adduce many examples ; and if I draw them 
rather from military and naval, than from political and diplomatic, history, 
that should occasion no surprise. For because, I judge, politicians and diplo- 
mats seldom write political or diplomatic history or, if so, with the aim of 
contributing to the practice of politics or diplomacy, seldom will one find 
a work of practical history in these sorts. Politicians and diplomats have 
too much, typically, to conceal ; or too much is concealed from them ; or 
they, and so likewise others, lack a practical motive to historiography in 
their matters, the arts of politics and diplomacy being acquired, as a rule 
by the tutelage of personal practice and the personal tutelage of the prac- 





can one develop a 











This thesis I have defended in ‘ History as Imitation’, Philosophical Quarterly, 
II, No. 8 (July, 1952), 193-207. 
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194 ARTHUR CHILD 


tised. By way of contrast, as Butterfield drily observes, ‘in general, it is 
not possible to have a war just for the purpose of training the leaders of 
an army ” ; and, in urging that ‘ history, in short, gives you all the qualifying 
factors . . .., Mahan reports that ‘. . . General Sherman once expressed 
to me a doubt of the value of sham fights ; because, he said, you cannot 
supply the modifying human factor, of apprehension, and of the other 
various moral influences which affect military action®.’ And because, I 
judge, of the relative neglect of military, and more particularly of naval, 
history by the conventional historians, a number of valuable works of 
practical history have been written either by philosophically minded scholars 
in army or navy, whose philosophy, through their careers, took a practical 
turn, or by professional historians whose appointment to the staffs of naval 
and military colleges suggests, at any rate, that their labours were expected 
to have in view a practical end. 

But not all history of practice, even of naval or military practice, is 
practical history. Though histories of political, military, and naval affairs 
do concern action, action is not always their end; and in so far as their 
end is, rather, the telling of a true story (which I should assign, for instance, 
as the end of Oman’s A History of the Peninsular War) they have of them- 
selves no more practical significance than the history of underclothes. Still, 
in many a history of practice that one could not call, as a whole, practical, 
there is a strong practical current : despite the devotion of Macaulay to 
his tale, I should find it hard to believe that he did not aim, by his History 
of England, to afford some guidance in practice. 

Service to the end of action does not alone, however, ensure practical 
history ; for history that is not itself practical, mere history of practice, 
one can put to practical uses. Or perhaps I may better express the dis- 
tinction by saying that practical history incorporates the use in the historical 
experience or is determined by the practical end, which it contains virtually ; 
while a mere practical use lies beyond the historical experience, the materials 
of the history determining those ends, among all accidental practical ends, 
to which one may put the history. But the phrase ‘ practical history ’ does 
not refer only, as one might assume, to the presentation or the experience 
of the historian commonly so called ; it may also refer to the use the reader 
makes of the contents of the book in his capacity as himself an historian. 
And reciprocally, the phrase ‘ practical uses of history ’ does not refer only, 
as again one might well assume, to the uses that someone other than the 
historian would make of the contents of a history book ; it can also refer 
to the use the historian himself has made of his materials. 

But to clarify what I mean by the practical use of history, I shall give 
some examples. 

Rhetorical history, like the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks), is not, as such, practical history ; it is rather the use 

*Herbert Butterfield, History and Human Relations (London, 1951) p. 180. 


3A. T. Mahan, Naval Strategy Compared and Contrasted with the Principles and 
Practice of Military Operations on Land (London, 1911) p. 16. 
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of historical materials to the end of incitation. For practice involves deliber- 
ation and choice, if not in the approach to the action, then at least in the 
previous activity that developed the habits in virtue of which reason now 
is only implicit. But the experience afforded by rhetorical or incitatory 
history excludes such exercise ; and, indeed, in so far as it merely stimulates 
to some movement, we cannot even speak, properly, of a practical use. 

Nor is every history practical that states, or allows of, a moral or that 
professes, or is taken, to teach a lesson—in which category one could place 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Practice might certainly be 
the end of the historian in his capacity as moralist or teacher ; practice 
might be ostensibly or even in the historian’s intention the end of the history. 
But something more is needed : practice must also be the end of the history 
in fact ; and this it cannot be unless the history, whatever the conscious 
intention of the historian, is in fact internally ordered thereto. 

Then, where it may govern, there is precedent. ‘ With us ’, said Macaulay, 
‘the precedents of the middle ages are still valid precedents, and are still 
cited, on the gravest occasions, by the most eminent statesmen. . . . Thus 
in our country the dearest interests of parties have frequently been staked 
on the results of the researches of antiquaries’.4 The use of precedent, 
therefore, may pass history itself by. Indeed, in the deliberation to which 
precedent contributes, where conformity with the past is recognized as one 
of the ends to be attained by, and as one of the standards for judging, the 
action, the intervention of history is perhaps even to be protested. The 
facts in unhandled purity, exactly as the antiquarian finds them in charters, 
in parliamentary records, in court decisions, the unsullied facts—these are 
what matter, at least to those who can use them, for the intervention of 
historical thinking might prove the facts other than what they seem. 

But the historian does have a role in tendentious history. Here he links 
up the precedents, now properly interpreted, fills out the interstices, and 
creates, for example, like Macaulay in his History of England, what Butter- 
field calls a ‘ Whig interpretation of history ’. But the use here is somewhat 
different from that of precedent. The object or at least the effect of this 
history is, not to settle some particular question at issue as in the prece- 
dential use, but rather to sign with the blessings of progress, tradition, or 
both, some general tendency in the society of the historian’s present. 

In contrast with these practical uses, if we may continue to call them 
that, precisely the practical end of practical history pushes such history 
toward objectivity. It aims, not to establish precedent, not to propagandize 
for some cause, but really to learn from what has really happened ; and if 
it is not true it cannot fill its practical function. Prejudicial motives can, of 
course, thrust themselves into practical history, as into all history ; but in 
80 far as they do, the history ceases to be practical, for its end is no longer 
that action to which truth is ordered : rather, that behaviour to which 


‘Thomas Babington Macaulay, The History of England from the Accession of James 
II, chap. I, 
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falsity is ordered has become its end, and this is the end of manipulation, 
Moreover, ceasing thus to be practical, practical history ceases also to be 
history. 

If we follow Lord Acton, to conclude, we shall recognize still another 
practical use, though a use less direct then the preceding uses, in the deri- 
vation of political science from history. For, in Acton’s conception, 


the science of politics is the one science that is deposited by the stream of 
history, like grains of gold in the sand of a river ; and the knowledge of the past, 
the records of truth revealed by experience, is eminently practical, as an instru- 
ment of action, and a power that goes to the making of the future.5 


And, though the instance would perhaps horrify Acton himself, Machiavelli’s 
Discourses on the First Ten Books of Titus Livius seem to fit this category ; 
at any rate, I do not know where more evidently we could find a polities 
derived purportedly from history. But practical history is not, as I under- 
stand this political knowledge to be, a separate body of knowledge, laboured 
forth from history, and susceptible of study, therefore, apart from its matrix. 
For practical history, as the very name indicates, is a form of history itself. 

Here, now, I have instanced some practical uses of history which, even 
when incorporated into, or presented as, history, yet fail of establishment 
as practical history. On the other side, history itself makes no contribution, 
that I can see, to certain activities which are at all events speciously practical. 
For not all purposive behaviour should be guided by principles ; some, when 
conducted aright, is determined by laws. To the former let us reserve the 
term * practical ’ ; the latter we may call merely technical. And to technical 
ability, I judge, history has nothing to contribute : the mere technician 
needs only a manual of his technique. In so far, therefore, as Machiavelli 
should have discovered laws rather than principles, then, whatever the 
utility of history in their disclosure to him, their presentation with historical 
examples could no more avail the political technician than the history of 
physics can serve the mechanical engineer. Properly, the historical examples 
in a manual of political technique would bear an analogy, not to the events 
recorded in a history of physics, but to the problems and solutions contained 
in a physics textbook ; and one like the other, with ingenuity, the author 
could well invent for the purpose, any actual historicity being accidental 
and sufficiently accounted for by convenience. And practical history, I 
should say, exists only where history as such can contribute to behaviour 
and specifically to practice. 

But, clearly, history cannot fill all the practical functions. It cannot 
supply that training in good habits of action which is the foundation of 
the moral life : by exemplification, as historians have usually believed, it 
may reinforce some habits and inhibit others ; but which habits these shall 
be will depend in large measure on the training received beyond history. 
Again, history cannot of itself inculcate the habits of deliberation and 
decision ; although, given these habits, it may afford occasion for their 
imaginative exercise and so for their development and correction. Nor can 


SLord Acton, A Lecture on the Study of History (London, 1905) p. 3, 
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history teach us directly what is desirable and what to be avoided ; it can 
guide us in our recognitions, but no more, by indicating some few possible, 
probable, or almost certain sequels and nonsequelants. History cannot tell 
us even so much as what we are capable of, it can tell us only what other 
men have done ; for what each man is capable of, this, precisely as he does 
it, each must find in himself. 

What special function can history serve, then? It can provide action 
with principles ; and practical history as presentation is indeed that form 
which, stating practical principles, so illustrates them that no longer are 
they, in the words of Mahan, ‘ mere statements resting on external authority, 
unsupported by the inner conviction and appreciation which alone supply 
strength in the hour of need’.* But this statement and illustration, one 
might argue, is not history ; by its very nature it is not ; it is Acton’s political 
science illustrated, at ten guineas, and nothing else. And a certain type of 
presentation does lend some colour to the argument : in The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History 1660-1783, Mahan does elaborate at least ‘ the 
elements of sea power’ at the beginning, the long narrative remainder of 
the treatise serving to illustrate those principles of strategy. But this is a 
matter only of the order in which the historian presents the relation between 
the transactions and their principles. Napier, in his History of the War in 
the Peninsula, modestly appends his ‘ own observations at the end of certain 
transactions of magnitude’, as he says in the preface, ‘ where, their real 
source being known, they will pass for as much as they are worth, and no 
more’. Richmond, again, in Statesmen and Sea Power, develops his principles 
as, in the course of his narration, he finds them realized, propounded, contro- 
verted, heeded, ignored, and their observance or neglect rewarded or punish- 
ed. Now, as it happens, these three works employ different materials, but 
that is of no significance ; in three other works the materials might well be 
the same, the principles the same, and the sole distinction, save that of 
expression, a variance in the location of the statement of principles with 
respect to the narrative of the action. The method of Mahan is perhaps 
better adapted for teaching and that of Napier for learning—for learning, 
that is, by the formation, first, of one’s own judgments and by their con- 
frontation, thereupon, with those of the historian—while the method of 
Richmond, I presume, surpasses the others in the artistic unity of its product. 
But if the product of any of the three orders is conceded to be historical— 
and an historian of a type very different from Richmond has conceded the 
historical character of Statesmen and Sea Power7—the other accounts, I 
insist, hold the same position ; and all state, and all illustrate, principles of 
action. 


*Mahan, op. cit., p. 9. 

In his obituary notice of the Admiral for the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
1946, G. M. Trevelyan declares that Statesmen and Sea Power * is definitely a history, 
but it is also a summing up of the principles of sea power as Britain ought to understand 
them if she is to face the future aright ’ (p. 334 ; reprinted in An Autobiography & Other 
Essays (London, 1949] p. 232). 
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The concern of practical history lies, then, in the degree of its purity 
as such a form, less with the transactions narrated than with the principles 
of action that the historian may discover, clarify, or expand by the investi- 
gation of those transactions, or illustrate, bring to consciousness, or impress 
by their narration. 

To no inconsiderable extent, history does .bring to mind, however, 
principles that one could—or perhaps, indeed, should—have known, and 
known in a lively manner, independently both of history and of such trans. 
actions as the historian records. I can myself easily illustrate by a quotation 
from Roosevelt : 


The lessons taught by all this were the usual ones. Lawrence’s victory in 
the Hornet showed the superiority of a properly trained crew to one that had 
not been properly trained ; and his defeat in the Chesapeake pointed exactly 
the same way, demonstrating in addition the folly of taking a raw levy out of 
port, and, before they have had the slightest chance of getting seasoned, pitting 
them against skilled veterans. The victory of the Enterprise showed the wisdom 
of having the odds in men and metal in our favour, when our antagonist was 
otherwise our equal ; it proved, what hardly needed proving, that, whenever 
possible, a ship should be so constructed as to be superior in force to the foes it 
would be likely to meet. As far as the capture of the Argus showed anything, it 
was the advantage of heavy metal and the absolute need that a crew should 
fight with pluck. The failure of the gunboats ought to have taught the lesson 
(though it did not) that too great economy in providing the means of defense 
may prove very expensive in the end, and that good officers and men are power- 
less when embarked in worthless vessels. A similar point was emphasized by 
the strictness of the blockade, and the great inconvenience it caused ; namely, 
that we ought to have had ships powerful enough to break it.® 


And could anything be more jejune? Roosevelt does seem to have been 
thinking, in this passage, rather of what our ancestors learned or ought to 
have learned from their experience than of what their descendants should 
now learn from their history ; but this seems to me a trivial matter of em- 
phasis in presentation. One might more seriously object that he wrote 
some three-quarters of a century ago and that he was only a boy and, besides, 
a mere landsman and civilian, with even his service in the Navy Department 
and his citizen coloneley lying near twenty years ahead. But I think we 
should discover no basic difference if we considered the recent judgments, 
addressed to the present, of a mariner rich in experience, learning, and re- 
flection : Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond. Him we find saying, for instance, 
in the work already mentioned, that ‘the elemental character of bases in 
the cosmos of sea power is amply demonstrated in the effects of the successive 
occupations of Lisbon, Gibraltar, and Port Mahon in this war of Queen 
Anne’ ; or, for another instance, that ‘ Norway, the Channel, Greece, Crete, 
North Africa, the coasts of Italy and Normandy tell the same tale and 
point the same lesson—that of the folly of underestimating the number of 
cruising craft of all types [needed] and of dissipating the shipbuilding re- 
sources of the country’. Again such principles as should hardly require 
the proof of experience ! And yet, because statesmen so persistently ignore 

®*Theodore Roosevelt, The Naval War of 1812 (New York, 1926 [first published 1882], 
p. 182; chap. V, ad fin.). 


*Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, Statesmen and Sea Power (Oxford, 1946) pp. 99 
and 157. 
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or forget these simple lessons, Richmond deems it necessary to recall and 
enforce them through the medium of historiography. Should we not con- 
clude, then, in fairness, that the jejunity even of Roosevelt’s lessons is only 
apparent !? And evident though they might be, they would still require 
vivification and habituation—if not through the expensive processes of 
direct and original experience, then at least by historical imitation—for 
only thus would one more likely act upon than against them. 

But sometimes, in contrast, history may bring to mind a principle with, 
as it seems, not even a fair claim to obviousness ; some complicated, ab- 
struse, recondite, or imperfected principle which, independently of the study 
of history or its materials, one could expect only the genius to recognize. 
For illustrations I shall draw on a work heartily commended by Mahan 
himself to his students at the Naval War College : Corbett’s England in 
the Seven Years War, with the significant subtitle, A Study in Combined 
Strategy. On the execution of Admiral Byng, the historian concludes that 
‘it was for no mere tactical shortcoming that Byng died. It was the strategic 
incompetence, the failure to grasp the tremendous European issues that 
had fallen into his hands that could not be forgiven ’.1° And on the siege 
of Louisbourg, where, against the desire of Des Gouttes to get to sea, Dru- 
court committed the strategic heresy of devoting the French squadron to 
the defence of the fortress, well knowing ‘ that it could not save the place, 
and that it must be lost when Louisbourg fell’ and hoping only ‘ that the 
presence of the fleet would delay the end’, while Boscawen with great 
tactical caution let weeks go by before he proceeded, at last, to the forcing 
of the harbour—on this situation Corbett reflects as follows : 


Was the gain worth the loss of the squadron ? Who shall say ? But con- 


sidering that the whole game of the French lay in creating in Europe a position 
that was impossible for us before we could secure our object in the West, the 
gain of a whole year was worth a high price. There were many who, with full 
knowledge, expected peace in the winter that was coming. Had those expecta- 
tions been fulfilled, the loss of a squadron would have been a price France would 
have paid lightly for being able to treat with Quebec still in her hands. The 
whole situation is one so full of conjecture and hypothesis that it is impossible 
to say categorically whether Drucourt or Des Gouttes was right, or whether 
Boscawen would not have been justified in taking a higher tactical risk. Still 
it remains of high instructive value, if only to remind us that neither strategy 
nor tactics can ever be a matter of fine-cut precept, that even our most sacred 
and apparently obvious rules are made sometimes to be broken, if the dominating 
political conditions require it.!* 


It is, I infer, especially for the principle here involved that Mahan valued 
this work of Corbett’s—‘I mean’, to adopt the very words of Mahan, 
‘the appreciation of international conditions as an essential factor in all 
military plans ’.43 As to the unobviousness of the principle, Mahan testifies 


Julian S. Corbett, England in the Seven Years War: A Study in Combined Strategy 
(2 vols. ; London, 1907) I, 134. 

NJbid., p. 329. 

J bid., p. 332. 

Mahan, op. cit., p. 18. But, of course, it would be more accurate, because more 
general, to speak simply of political rather than of international conditions. As illus- 
trative of the point, I recall the answer of Grant when Sherman, protesting his plan 
for the movement on Vicksburg, proposed that first they retreat to Memphis and estab- 
lish a depot of supplies, ‘To this I replied, the country is already disheartened over 
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that it ‘ used to be not only ignored but actually discredited and decried ’;™ 
and, in our days, did not a renowned American soldier lose his command 
in part because of the fear lest he conduct his war with the impolitic aim of 
military victory—an aim perhaps even unattainable under the conditions 
of international politics he was charged with neglecting ? 

Through the materials of history, then, if properly ordered, the student 
as man of practice acquires, beyond the initial apprehension of the principles 
found there, a training in the recognition of principles which will habituate 
him for their recognition in other materials, not of history alone, but of 
the novel transactions which he himself must confront, for ‘that ready 
perception of the situation . . . which, except to a few favourites of Nature’, 
as Mahan tells us, is ‘the result only of practice and experience’. And 
upon those materials of history, again, in his imitation of the original agent, 
he can and he should practise (or his historical experience remains incom. 
plete) that activity of deliberation and decision which the principles guided 
—or perhaps only and unhappily might have guided. But an historical 
presentation that is not itself practical, being unordered to the end of prac. 
tice, mere history of practice, the mere student himself, as I have said, can 
order to the practical end. In so doing, of course, he assumes the role of a 
primary historian, a primary practical historian, and, indeed, is such, for 
history is experience, and as it is experienced so it is ; but, by hypothesis, 
the history he has created remains his own experience, is not cast into the 
form of presentation, and, therefore, does not in common parlance receive, 
though by right it deserves, the name of history. 


It 


As to the nature of these practical principles, Mahan offers us several 
indications. He refers to ‘fundamental truths, which, when correctly 
formulated, are rightly called principles’ and, * when ascertained, are in 
themselves unchangeable ’,'® and again to * certain teachings in the school 
of history which remain constant, and being, therefore, of universal applica- 
tion, can be elevated to the rank of general principles ’.17_ A precedent he 
distinguishes from a principle : ‘the former may be originally faulty, or 
may cease to apply through change of circumstances ; the latter has its root 
in the essential nature of things, and, however various its application as 
conditions change, remains a standard to which action must conform to 
the lack of success on the part of our armies ; the last election went against the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, voluntary enlistments had ceased throughout most of the North 
and conscription was already resorted to, and if we went back so far as Memphis it 
would discourage the people so much that bases of supplies would be of no use : neither 
men to hold them nor supplies to put in them would be furnished. The problem for 
us was to move forward to a decisive victory, or our cause was lost. No progress was 
being made in any other field, and we had to go on’ (Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, 
ed. E. B. Long [Cleveland and New York, 1952], p. 283 ; chap. 37). 

14Mahan, op. cit., p. 18. 


154, T. Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon History 1660-1783 (8th ed. ; Boston, 
1894) p. 466. 

16Mahan, Naval Strategy, p. 2. 

‘’Mahan, Influence of Sea Power, p. 2. 
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attain success ’.18 He remarks further that ‘ the search for and establishment 
of leading principles—always few—around which considerations of detail 
group themselves, will tend to reduce confusion of impression to simplicity 
and directness of thought, with consequent facility of comprehension ’,!® 
or, What amounts to the same thing, that ‘a mass of confusing incidents 
group themselves around certain decisive considerations, by holding which 
firmly you not only understand more easily the determining factors in a 
particular case, but are fitting yourself more and more to judge any military 
case put before you; and that, too, with the rapidity for which military 
urgency often calls ’.2° And perhaps it was Jomini who moulded these views 


of Mahan—Jomini, who declared that 


the fundamental principles upon which rest all good combinations of war 
have always existed, and to them all others should be referred, for the purpose 
of arriving at their true merits. These principles are unchangeable ; they are 
independent of the nature of the arms employed, of times and places. Genius 
and experience indicate the variations to be made in their application . . . that 
there exist no fixed principles of war . . . is an absurd and untenable position. 
Undoubtedly, there exists no system of war exclusively good, because each one 
is the result of hypothetical calculation. . . But it is another thing with prin- 
ciples ; they are fixed and unalterable ; the human mind can neither modify 
nor destroy them.?4 


A difference in the two usages appears immediately : that Mahan means 
by ‘ principle ’ the formulation ; Jomini, that which is formulated. But this 
difference is trivial, and one might expect either man to employ the term 
also in the opposite sense. What signifies is the agreement that principles 
are eternal and afford standards for action, to which Mahan adds—and 
would Jomini dissent ?—their serviceability in the comprehension of prac- 
tical situations. 

To meet those specifications, what, then, must a principle be? If I may 
descend from grand principles to petty, to some very minor principles of 
tactics,.I think I can give a helpful illustration. At Reichenberg, in the 
Seven Years War, the cavalry of the Duke of Bevern, despite a brilliant 
charge against the Austrian cavalry, ‘ was itself thrown into disorder, because 
it was flanked by some woods filled with infantry and guarded by batter- 
ies ’;22 again at Kollin, the cavalry of General Ziethen, overthrowing the 
Austrian cavalry, so continued its movement as to present its flank to the 
Austrian infantry that occupied a wood and, in consequence, had hastily 


to retreat from the position. Jomini continues : 


At Reichenberg the duke of Bevern overcame the obstacles, by making an 
attack higher up, with the infantry of his right wing. The charge, afterward 
renewed, had the greatest success, because the Austrian cavalry was then in 
the same predicament that the Prussian cavalry was in the previous charge ; 
that is to say, taken in flank by the troops posted in the woods. General Ziethen 
could not recommence his movement, since the forest was never carried. 

We can deduce from these two events the following maxims : 





W’Ibid., p. 7. 

Mahan, Naval Strategy, p. 118. 

*°7bid., pp. 120 ff. 

Baron Jomini, Treatise on Grand Military Operations : or a Critical and Military 
History of the Wars of Frederick the Great, as Contrasted with the Modern System, trans. 
by Col. 8. B. Holabird (2 vols. ; New York, 1865) II, 445 f, Italics in the text. 


Jbid,, 1, 161, 
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Ist. When an important charge of cavalry is to be made along the edge of 
woods, or covered country, it must be preceded, an instant before, by a vigorous 
attack of infantry upon these different obstacles. _ 

2nd. If there is reason to believe that thesenemy does not occupy such 
obstacles in force, it is only necessary to brush out, or beat them up with two 
or three battalions. 

3rd. Whenever we have infantry disposable these places should be occupied, 
and some pieces of artillery placed in them, to second the charge of the cavalry 
and insure its success, 

4th. Conversely, if we place cavalry defensively near a wood, it is indis- 
pensable that the wood be lined with infantry, in order to prevent the enemy 
from making the same movement.?% 


And, as a further datum and for a check on my use of mere tactical principles, 
I might adduce ‘the fundamental principle upon which every military 
combination rests’, according to Jomini, namely, ‘to operate with the 
greatest mass of our forces, a combined effort, upon a decisive point ’.* 
But, first, to consider the four maxims. Involved in them, clearly, is an end, 
the success of a cavalry charge. Moreover, the achievement of, or the failure 
to achieve, that end involves various conditions, some of which the maxims 
and the account preceding them indicate : the relation of the cavalry to 
the postulated features of the terrain, to the inimical use of the covering by 
enemy infantry, to its supporting use by friendly infantry, and so on. Or, 
second, to consider that ‘fundamental principle’. It implies, without 
stating, the general end of military victory ; it mentions relationships within 
and between our own forces and those of the enemy ; and these relationships 
are themselves conceived as conditions for the achievement of that end. 
And the principles in either example were true before the world existed, 
and they will be true when the world shall exist only in the memory of God. 

With the examples in mind, then, perhaps I may venture on a definition. 
And I should say that a practical principle is a relation or set of relations, 
possible or actual, in positive or negative relation to a possible or actual end ; 
and the more general those relations and the more general or more ultimate 
the end, the higher the rank of the principle. Or, in the opposite sense, a prin- 
ciple is a formulation, whether in statement or in rule, of a principle as just 
defined ; but the reason for formulating a principle is precisely to facilitate 
its perception in the first and primary sense. 

Now the principles I have drawn from Jomini appear in the form of 
rules. One might want an additional illustration, therefore, to show how a 
principle may appear in the form of a statement ; and this I can provide 
in the assertion that ‘ bases have an elemental character in the cosmos of 
sea power ’.2> From such a statement one can develop a rule, from a rule 
one can infer a statement ; but that is no matter, I should insist, of adding 
or removing an end : the end lies implicit in the statement, no less than in 


*37bid., I, 162. The maxims are italicized in the text. 

*4Tbid., II, 448. Tolstoy protests that ‘in military affairs the strength of an army 
is the product of its mass and some unknown ~’, namely, its spirit (War and Peace, 
XIV, ii, trans. Maude). But ‘ military science’, in enunciating such a principle as 
Jomini’s, must surely assume the spirit as it assumes the arms; and surely guerilla 
warfare, which Tolstoy adduces, can ‘ contradict’ the principle only if the principle 
is carelessly stated or misunderstood. To defend the formula of Jomini in particular, 
how could one reasonably include the scattered attacks of guerillas under the rubric 
of a military combination ? 

*6Rephrased from Richmond, op. cit., p. 99, 
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the rule—specifically, in our instance, at least as command over the sea. 
Certain principles, then, I term practical because of their utility in 

practice. But, declares, Hegel, 
what experience and history teach is this—that peoples and governments 
never have learned anything from history, or acted on principles deduced from 
it. Each period is involved in such peculiar circumstances, exhibits a condition 
of things so strictly idiosyncratic, that its conduct must be regulated by consider- 
ations connected with itself, and itself alone. Amid the pressure of great events, 
a general principle gives no help. It is useless to revert to similar circumstances 

in the Past.*® 

And what shall we make of that claim? There are, in fact, two types of 
propositions with practical import to be ‘learned’ from history : those, 
termed principles by myself, which refer to relationships that the study of 
history may help one to grasp, for example the statement of Richmond 
that ‘ Drake’s campaign in 1587 had demonstrated beyond all possible 
question that a base abroad was needed if effective and continued action 
against the enemy at sea were to be conducted ’;*7 and those, alluded to as 
principles by Hegel, which state inferences that have held, or are expected 
to hold, for the most part, as in Mahan’s observation that ‘ experience has 
taught that free nations, popular governments, will seldom dare wholly 
to remove the force that lies between an invader and its shores or capital ’.*8 
And propositions of the second type, while by their nature not absolutely 
reliable, are useful, nonetheless, for guidance, both with respect to action 
to be prepared for, since the generalization will presumably (though not of 
necessity) hold, and as an indication of a tendency which perhaps one should 
attempt to check or which one might profitably aim at reinforcing. These 
propositions one could term practical generalizations or practical universals, 
the word ‘ practical’ signifying that, while they may not hold under every 
condition, still, at least as probabilities, usually as tendencies, and often as 
facts, one can in some manner and to some extent rely on them for action. 
But propositions of the first type, which I have called practical principles 
—can one also call them universals or generalizations? In the sense that 
the relationships they express may appear in various spaces and times, yes ; 
but again no, in that they concern not the generality of the relations but 
the particular relations perceived. The two types of propositions differ in 
this way : when one has realized a practical generalization, there remains 
the problem whether the many circumstances to which, by its very nature, 
it claims application will in fact conform to it ; but when one has realized 
a proposition of the first type, there can be no question of its truth for the 
circumstances‘in which it was realized, for it was recognized in precisely 
those circumstances, while, being a statement about particular relationships, 
it makes no claim to apply to other relations. With regard to practical 
universals, in other words, the problem is whether a generalization actually 
applies to circumstances whose character is admitted (for example, that 
this is a popular government) ; whereas the problem with regard to practical 
principles is whether, within the circumstances concerned, those particular 
*G. W. F. Hegel, The Philosophy of History, trans. J. Sibree, Introduction, ad. init. 


"Richmond, op. cit., p. 15. 
*®Mahan, Influence of Sea Power, p. 394. 
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relationships are present which one has detected in other circumstances 
(for example, those relationships requiring a foreign base to the end of 
successful sea-war). On the other hand, it could well be asked whether, on 
sufficient study, practical universals might not prove reducible, either in 
part or entirely, to practical principles. Now certainly a practical universal 
would be more surely relied on, and more accurately applied, if a deeper 
historical investigation disclosed the reasons for its general prevalence ; and 
I am far from saying that among the reasons there might not lie some such 
intuitable relations as the first type of proposition expresses. But I think 
I should have to say that practical universals cannot be entirely reduced 
to practical principles, since the former do essentially concern human things 
that cannot altogether be relied on. If the unreliable element were removed, 
the practical universal would vanish and, therewith, the peculiar practical 
utility of such a universal ; and if a practical principle remained, the utility 
would be that, no longer of a generalization, but precisely and only of a 
principle. 

Of course, if practical universals do involve practical principles, then, 
beyond their proper utility, they can prove useful in an ancillary respect, 
that is, by directing one’s intellectual vision toward the principles involved 
and thus by developing the habit of the apprehension of principles. But 
that this use is only ancillary is shown by the fact that the same development 
may proceed by training in the direct apprehension of single complexes 
of relationships in relation to an end, by a training, in other words, that 
dispenses with the intermediation of practical universals. 

Even so one might ask whether, since one can learn practical universals 
from history—and in history also, for that matter, descry individual ten- 
dencies—these facts do not in themselves make history practical. In the 
former case, certainly, history provides evidence for assertions about the 
human condition, and in the latter for beliefs concerning the human process, 
which one must consider, where relevant, in deliberating on the application 
of principles. But I am not convinced that history serves any practical 
function as history in the conveyance of mere generalizations ; for they 
would come with equal clarity and conviction, so far as I can tell, in some 
other setting. And if not into practical universals, neither can history bring 
insight into tendencies ; for unless there be principles there is nothing to 
see into, while if there be principles it is into the principles one sees. Suppos- 
ing, therefore, a work that aimed at the instigation of action on the ground 
of tendencies unboned by principles, I should assign it to rhetorical, rather 
than practical, history. 





III 
But the process of discovering, clarifying, and expanding principles of 
action, we have not yet considered. Mahan, speaking of himself and Corbett, 
indicates that they approached their subject provided with principles drawn 
from standard military writers.2° Whence and how, therefore, were these 
principles acquired in the beginning ? We might follow a single line. Mahan 


*9Mahan, Naval Strategy, pp. 16 f. 
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wrote his first great work, The Influence of Sea Power upon History, after 
a study, he tells us, of ‘Jomini’s Art of War, a formal treatise . . ., sup- 
plemented by his History of the Wars of the French Revolution, in which he 
gives history accompanied by strategic and tactical discussion of events ’.* 
The latter we might already suspect to be a practical history, and its last 
sentence will perhaps do for confirmation : ‘ Happy shall we be’, Jomini 
exclaims, ‘ if as the reward of our labours we succeed in inculcating in young 
officers the general principles of the art of war, developed in our T'reatise 
on Grand Operations !’*! Now the former, Jomini’s Précis de l’art de la 
guerre, Was itself an enlargement—enriched, no doubt, by his further his- 
torical and dogmatic studies and his further direct experience of war—of 
his Tableau analytique des principales combinaisons de la guerre, which was 
to serve, he declared in its dedication to his Majesty the Emperor of All 
the Russias, ‘ at once as an introduction and as a supplement ’ to the T'reatise 
on Grand Military Operations. Then surely, one might suppose, in this 
treatise that made the reputation of the young Jomini, we shall find a system 
of military principles, deduced from. self-evident axioms, which Jomini 
afterward exemplified in his histories. But the supposition would prove 
unwary indeed, for the subtitle shows that we have here A Critical and 
Military History of the Wars of Frederick the Great. Before this, however, 
Jomini must have deduced the principles that he exemplified in his history ? 
Well, in the course of the year 1803, he did in fact write ‘ a didactic treatise 
on orders of battle, strategic marches, and lines of operation ’ ;°* but he 
derived his principles, as we shall presently see, from the study of military 
history. And, in view of my thesis of the practicality of history, it is of 
high significance that he burned this first treatise, convinced above all by 
Lloyd that *. . . the critical and reasoned relation of a whole war had the 
advantage of preserving coherence and unity in the narrative and in the 
events, without prejudice to the exposition of maxims . . .’,%? and began 
that history of the Seven Years War in which, to judge from the end of the 
history on which Mahan drew, he later regarded his principles as having 
been developed. Finally, since Jomini seems to have owed much to Lloyd, 
let us go that far back. Henry Lloyd, a Welsh soldier of fortune, had served 
under the Pretender and in the armies of France, Prussia, Austria, and Russia 
before he wrote the work that influenced Jomini—and this, again, was no 
didactic treatise, but a History of the War between the King of Prussia and 
the Empress of Germany and her Allies.* And with the Welsh historian we 

Tbid., p. 17. 

%1Le Baron de Jomini, Histoire critique et militaire des querres de la révolution (4 
vols. ; Bruxelles, 1840) IV, 463. 

Le Baron de Jomini, Précis de l'art de la querre, ou nouveau tableau analytique des 
principales combinaisons de la stratégie, de la grand tactique et de la politique militaire 
(Paris, 1838) p. 17. 

337 bid. 

*4According to Jomini, ‘ his work, conceived upon a good plan, is a critical relation, 
in which the combinations are almost always brought under the general principles of 
the applications of masses’ (T'reatise, I, 141). A merely partial history of the War, 
it was continued in German by Tempelhof. For a sketch of Lloyd’s career, see the 
Dictionary of National Biography. I have, of course, made only a selection from Jomini’s 
account of the history of his own thought ; see the whole ‘ Notice sur la théorie actuelle 
de la guerre et sur son utilité’ (Précis, pp. 11-33). 
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may justifiably stop, since according to Napier, at any rate, ‘ General Lloyd 
has not only treated this subject as a philosopher, but was the first, perhaps, 
to show that war, however uncertain in its issues, had principles without 
which no great success could be achieved ’.45 Now I do not imagine that 
this brief recital has proved anything beyond question ; but I think it does 
strongly suggest that the practical historian derives his principles, when 
not from his original practice or his own historical investigation, then, at 
least ultimately, from the work of other practical historians.** 

One possible source of historical principles I should therefore deny ; I 
should deny that they consist in the implications of a set of civil or military 
axioms. Nonetheless, ambiguity infects the assertion that they derive from 
personal experience and the study of history, and we must attempt to clarify 
the process. In his nearly contemporary review of Jomini’s histories, Napier, 
likewise, I take it, rejecting our first alternative, affirms of Jomini a second ; 
‘He does not set out with a meagre statement of maxims and principles, to 
which he requires assent from the abstract evidence of their truth ; but he 
takes generally the campaigns of the last seventy years ; and elicits, by a 
sort of induction, the true causes of their failure and success. . .’.37 In 
support of Napier, I might recall that Jomini spoke of * deducing ’ from two 


certain events the maxims I quoted ; for ‘ deduction’ and ‘ induction’, of } 


course, are interchangeable terms. And if, in such histories as Jomini’s, we 
may speak of the induction of principles, it would resemble most nearly 
that of Aristotle : ‘ When one of the undifferentiables has made a stand, a 
universal is first in the soul ; for though the particular is perceived, perception 
is of the universal, as of man, but not of the man Callias ’.38 For such in- 
ductions or deductions as Jomini’s, certainly, one can make from a single 
instance. 

But on what more exactly Aristotle may have meant by his statement, 
I should hesitate to pronounce; and without presuming, therefore, to 
asseverate on our differences or agreements, I shall say what I myself find 
to be true. Furthermore, whatever Jomini supposed himself to have done, 
the question is rather what he actually did. First, then, as will be recalled 
from my distinction between practical universals and practical principles, 
even if, in history, such undifferentiable particulars should exist, it is not 
to these particulars that principles as formulated refer. They refer to par- 
ticular sets of relationships; and the many circumstances within which 
those relationships occur are precisely not undifferentiable but, save for 
the presence of the relationships, of infinite diversity. Second, the term of 
Aristotle’s translated ‘ induction’, éraywy), had for him, I suppose, the 

35(William Napier], ‘ Art of War’, Edinburgh Review, No. 70 (July, 1821), p. 378. 

36Cf, the conclusion of Maurice Mandelbaum in regard to causal explanation : ‘ Most 
historiographical principles or hypotheses are not derived from the generalization of 
everyday experience, nor from scientific borrowing ; they are evoked by a consideration 


of the practices of other historians ’ (“ Causal Analysis in History ’, Journal of the History 
of Ideas, III, No. 1 (January, 1942], 45). 


37Napier, op. cit., p. 379. My italics. 
38 Posterior Analytics, 100 a 15 ff, 
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connotation of bringing in or bringing forward, whether of universals in 
particulars or of particulars as exemplifying universals ; and by deduction 
or induction Jomini and Napier would mean a drawing forth or a drawing 
in. But this is an unhappy connotation with respect to practical principles. 
Their formulations, indeed, are drawn forth or brought forward ; but that, 
for the sole purpose of promoting the reverse movement, the casting of 
himself by the knower upon the object of knowledge, his self-subjection to 
the principle in the primary sense. And, third, the hierarchical progression 
commonly attributed to Aristotle’s process of induction, from rudimentary 
through more general to true universals, is the reverse of what might well 
happen, and what would most profitably happen, in practical history. Here 
one might well begin with the grandest principle, if one is so fortunate, or 
at least with an approximation thereto, and only in the course of long and 
painful investigation achieve the recognition of its narrower incarnations 
in history and its specific applicability in original practice. 

Let us study, therefore, the actual emergence of a principle. After 
leaving the Swiss service as a major in 1801, at the age of about twenty-two, 
Jomini sought to instruct himself by an avid reading of the military contro- 
versialists of the latter half of the eighteenth century. But he found nothing 
more than systems of battle tactics, which could give him only an imperfect 
idea of war, he says, because they contradicted each other in a deplorable 
manner. 

I then fell back upon works of-military history, trying to find, in the com- 
binations of the great captains, a solution that the systems of these writers did 
not give them at all. The relations of Frederick the Great had already begun 
to initiate me into the secret that had won him the miraculous victory of Leuthen 
(Lissa). I perceived that this secret consisted in the very simple maneuver of 
throwing the main body of his forces against one wing of the enemy, and Lloyd 
soon fortified me in this conviction. Then I recognized the same cause in the 
first successes of Napoleon in Italy, which gave me the idea that in the application 


through strategy, to the whole chessboard of a war, of this same principle that Frederick 
had applied to battles, one would have the key to the whole science of war.** 


While Jomini’s account leaves scope for conjecture, the historical materials 
provided by Frederick seem to have furnished the initial suggestion of the 
principle ; it received confirmation, I judge, by its reperceptibility in the 
battles as described by Lloyd and so by the intelligibility it lent them ; and, 
thus perceived and confirmed, the principle could stand forth, in greater 
generality, in the plan of Napoleon’s early campaign in Italy—and Jomini 
could then state it in that more general form. Firmly grasped through the 
repetition in history (that is, in the thinking of the historian) of its reality in 
action, Jomini thus possessed a principle for application immediately in 
his further research on the Seven Years War and subsequently in his further 
military career ; an application which would result in a clarification of the 
specific modes in which the principle operates and thereby in sub-principles 
which again he could apply in action and as instruments of historical under- 
standing. 

So important, however, is the relationship between practical principles 
and historical investigation that it deserves some further notice. Mahan 


*Jomini, Précis, p. 16. Italics in original. 
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speaks of ‘ the reciprocal action of principles and of historical illustration ’, 
but this, I believe, is a matter only of indoctrination : ‘ Master your prin. 
ciples’, he says, ‘and then ram them home with the illustrations which 
History furnishes ’.4° A reciprocal action, nonetheless, there certainly is, 
among the grasping of principles, the understanding of historical materials, 
and the enlightenment of action—for action, in practical history, is not 
only an end, but a beginning, and principles are not beginnings alone but 
also ends. The challenge from which a principle emerges may arise, indeed, 
from the situation that confronts one at the moment, a situation that re. 
quires decision, and the correct decision for which requires the presence to 
mind of the proper principle ; but it may also arise from the recorded or 
remembered past. And the principle that comes as the key to the inter- 
pretation of past action or as the guide to solution of some present problem 
of practice may serve indifferently the requirements of some later problem 
of original practice or of a further problem in that imitative practice which 
is practical history. In a certain degree this reciprocity might hold for 
any student of history ; but its highest, strongest, firmest, most intimate 
form should exist for that rare original historian who also shares, as a man 
of decisions, in the kind of practical action he historiates—such a man, in 
brief, as Jomini or Churchill. 

To summarize, then : The knowledge of a practical principle, whether 
original or subsequent knowledge, is an affair of insight, for which no enumer- 
ation and totalization, no inductive leap, no deductive chain can be a sub- 
stitute. For example, the statement that * battleships mathematically equal 
in number to those of her potential enemies would not provide Britain with 
strategical security ’ is no result of a computation, of a generalization, of a 
ratiocination, but a fact of intellectual observation analogous to the pro- 
position that New York lies between Chicago and Paris. Such a principle 
one does not attain by induction in the sense of a generalization from many 
facts nor by deduction in the sense of an elicitation from axioms. And even 
the results of acting in accordance with, or contrary to, a claimed principle 
can neither verify nor falsify it : they can help one 
that the principle is so or the claim empty. 





and no more—to see 


IV 

In what way, now, is the practical historian to make the principles 
explicit, both to himself and to his students ?- How, further, is he to enforce 
them ? And how is he to secure their habituation, their funding for action ? 
All these ends, I believe, are largely to be attained through criticism ; even 
the last, so far as the historian does contribute to the habituation of others, 
through the perspicuity and persistence of his criticism. We must examine, 
therefore, the problems that such criticism involves. 

I think I should premise, referring for details to what I have said else- 
where, that history is in essence a productive art.44 And to this I may 

49Mahan, Naval Strategy, p. 17. 
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here add that history can become practical in the first instance only because 
it is productive, because, that is, it is itself reproductive of the practical. 
This signifies more than its taking of practice for its subject, for mere history 
of practice does that. Mere history of practice, however, confines its imi- 
tation to the antecedents, the concomitants, and the sequels of practice : 
the practice—the confrontation with the alternatives, the deliberation, the 
decision, the principles involved throughout, and therewith the coincidence 
or divergence of the decision—the practice as such, then, mere history of 
practice ignores. Yet that is essentially the object of imitation for practical 
history. 

Practical history, therefore, one should conceive as a far more complex 
affair than the review of a spectacle, however grand ; as, rather, an imitation 
of the processes of decision ; as a choosing once more among alternative 
lines of conduct which themselves, in deliberation, are evaluated. Now, 
certainly, the decision of the historian differs in various respects from that 
of the original agent. Their information is not the same, each presumably 
having data that the other does not possess and the historian commonly 
knowing, in addition, some part of what resulted or at least of what followed 
—and while he may abstract from his advantages and seek those of the 
original agent, it is difficult, if not impossible, to be sure of success on either 
side. And since the historian is not himself the personage who made the 
actual decision, the historian seems to escape responsibility ; for what was 
to have happened in the time of the real decision has now happened already, 
and from the imitation of the real decision only more imitations can follow. 
Can, then, the deliberation, the responsibility, the choice of the historian 
be in any sense genuine? I think they can—if the particular historian is 
the person to make them so. Indeed, many of the actions for which he 
deliberates may themselves, in reality, have been preceded by no genuine 
deliberation, the original actor having evaded responsibility ; for against 
the thesis that history consists in the rethinking of acts of thought stands, 
I should say, besides common sense, the testimony of a philosopher who 
was not only, like Collingwood, an historian, but a diplomat of experience, 
as well, and personally acquainted with kings—the testimony of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury that ‘. . . princes’ actions are not always drawn from 
reason of state, but sometimes even from inclination and humour ’.** Surely, 
that is, it would be absurd to remove such actions from the scope of history. 
On this very account, therefore, himself assuming the responsibility, himself 
thinking what never was thought before, or not, at least, by the unstately 
prince, imitating, in consequence, not a once actual but only a then possible 
decision, the historian may find himself obliged to condemn the original 
agent. It is a matter, thus, of the assumption of vicarious responsibility : 
and in the assumption of responsibility, even though vicarious, one no 
longer merely produces with one’s imagination but one takes upon one’s 


“Lord Herbert of Cherbury, The Life and Reign of King Henry the Eighth, reprinted 
with the Autobiography from Kennet’s Fol. Edition, 1719 (London, 1870) Preface, p. 111. 
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conscience the burden of what may follow and what may fail to, the burden, | 
indeed, perhaps of what did follow and what did not. True, the burden | 


one assumes from historical necessity weighs less than the burden one assumes 
from the necessity of the actual. But, on the other hand, the historian must 
usually deliberate with knowledge of what did happen and often with a 
superior notion, sometimes with virtual certainty, of what would have hap. 
pened on some other decision—a knowledge, if sometimes of a reassuring 
nature, at other times more terrible than any the original agent could have 
possessed. So how could the serious historian evade a serious deliberation ! 
The historical, therefore, resembles an actual decision in that the historian 
does attempt to relive the once actual situation, to know what the once 
actual agent knew, and to face and deliberate the alternatives which, in 
the world of real action, once confronted the true agent, whether the agent 
himself responded by thinking or, irresponsibly, through inclination and 
humour. 

Now it is clear that the historian cannot assume this responsibility 
without engaging in criticism. But other considerations, too, show the 
inseparability of judgment from the task of the practical historian. Speaking 
of history in general, Boeckh writes as follows : 


One cannot judge anything without understanding it ; criticism therefore 
presupposes that the hermeneutic task has been accomplished. But very often 
one cannot understand the object of interpretation without already having 
formed a judgment on its speciality ; hence hermeneutics, in turn, presupposes 
the accomplishment of the critical task.** 


And of practical history in particular we must affirm still more broadly 
and decisively the need of criticism : how can the historian know the nature 
and meaning of the original design unless, like the original agent, he conceives 
the various alternatives of policy or strategy and judges them ? And surely 
it is not to be supposed of an historian, being a man, that he should abstract 
the consideration and decision of the original agent in such manner as to 
retain only what the agent did in fact think ; and surely it would be most 
artificial and dogmatic to require the exclusion from history, as history, of 
all but the re-thought thoughts.“* Nor, for that matter, can one ever be 
certain of what in fact went on in the practical thinking of the agent— 
just this and no more—or of exactly what the agent knew and did not 
know. Because of his knowledge of later developments, too, the historian 
may be able to see, as the agent might himself later have seen, that the 
actual design was superior or inferior te some alternative that would reason- 
ably have been chosen. Or, in a calmness of reflection perhaps not available 
at the moment of real decision, the historian might even compare that actual 
with an ideally possible decision. And why should he reject such insights ? 

In any event, historical imitation, and specifically its practical form, 
properly involves criticism if the historian imitates in the manner of other 

“August Boeckh, Encyklopddie und Methodologie der philologischen Wissenschaften, 
hrsg. Ernst Bratuschek (2nd ed. ; Leipzig, 1886) p. 178. For support from two later 
historians, see R. G. Collingwood, T'he Idea of History (Oxford, 1946) p. 215 and G. G. 


Coulton, Fourscore Years: An Autobiography (New York, 1944) p. 320. 
“4Cf. Collingwood, op. cit., p. 300. 
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artists. For the artist should not merely imitate (whether he imitates 
actions, passions, life, or other artists) but should if possible improve on 
the original ; as Vico says, ‘ in the arts that consist in imitation . . . those 
excel who adorn the archetype, taken from vulgar nature, with circumstances 
that are not vulgar but new and extraordinary, or who distinguish one 
expressed by another artist with special and better circumstances and make 
it their own’. And the improvement involves, and is, criticism of the 
original. In the imitation of works of artistry—for example, a Hamlet or 
a Faust—an improvement, or indeed any imitation which is not an exact 
reproduction (if such, in any case, be possible), results in another work of 
artistry ; for one can reproduce only by newly producing, and (wherever 
the superiority lies) the judgment on the original is identical with the new 
production. Now in the imitation of the practical we must distinguish 
two modes. First, there may be an ostensively artistic imitation—like the 
original Hamlet or Faust tale, on the assumption that it was based on the 
life of an original Hamlet or Faust—in which, again, whatever else it is, 
the imitation and thereby the criticism is at least ostensibly and by hypo- 
thesis a work of artistry. But, second, there may also be ostensibly a merely 
practical imitation ; and, as the artistic imitation of works of artistry consists 
in critical artistry, so the practical imitation of the practical must itself, 
ostensively, consist in critical practice. But how, in history, can it? Only 
in so far as the practical is internal, is mental ; for the possibility of external 
and physical practice lies, for the historian, in the past. Nor is it a paradox 
that the practical should be internal. For by ‘action’ as Richard Price 
observes, while ‘ . sometimes we mean the real event, or external effect 
produced ’,4* sometimes we mean ‘the ultimate principle of conduct, or 
the determination of a reasonable being, considered as arising from the 
perception of some motives and reasons and intended for some end ’.*7 
Analogy alone, then, would lead us to the conviction that, in imitating, 
the historian judges and, all the more, that the imitation of by-gone practice 
involves criticism : a criticism which, in history, may have no external 
manifestation : a criticism which, saving its communication, lives separate, 
silent, in the inner experience of the historian. 

But precisely what does this critical examination comprehend? We 


might begin from Mahan’s statement : 


In the critical consideration of any war it is necessary, first, to put clearly 
before the student’s eye the objects desired by each belligerent ; then, to con- 
sider whether the objective chosen is the most likely, in case of success, to com- 
pass those objects ; and, finally, to study the merits or faults of the various 
movements by which the objective is approached. 


The object I shall speak of later under the title of the end. The consideration 
of the objective, I take it, and, in part, of the movements belongs to the 


_ “Giambattista Vico, De Antiquissima Italorum Sapientia ex Linguae Latinae Origin- 
ibus Eruenda, II, 7. 


“Richard Price, A Review of the Principal Questions in Morals, ed. D. Daiches 
Raphael (Oxford, 1948) p. 185. 

“Ibid., pp. 50 ff. 

“Mahan, Influence of Sea Power, p. 507. 
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study of strategy, the remainder of the movements coming under the head | 
of tactical study. But, however that may be, the following remarks will! 
pertain to both movements and objective. 

Now in regard to these elements, the historian must attempt to discover 
from explicit statement where it exists, from the plans when they can be 
known, and from the record of the events themselves the principles that! 
guided the agent in action. But here I must introduce an inferior sense of | 
principle as the presumedly end-related relations that the agent presumed! 
himself to perceive. And with the principles of the agents in at least this | 
sense, the practical historian must compare the principles which the later! 
development and study of practice have been revealed as genuine or which | 
—for how can he escape all error ?—seem so to have been revealed. He| 
must make the comparison, as a practical historian, for the sake of that | 
future action which is the end of his history. But when the genius of the’ 
agent comes into question, when others had already pointed the true prin. | 
ciples out, or even when precedent available to the agent already existed | 
for their perception, the historian also makes the comparison in historical | 
equity. My statements would perhaps be rejected by those philosophers | 
who claim that principles are matters of arbitrary choice and, by that very 
fact, insusceptible of rational examination ; and also, I imagine, by those | 
who contend that one’s principles are strictly determined for one, with no | 
opportunity of choice. But either the presence or the absence of choice is, | 
in my opinion, irrelevant: the grasping of practical principles—and, to 
that extent, the practical decision that ensues—is a matter of the intellectual 
power to perceive relationships as themselves related to ends. And _ the 
judgment that follows on the comparison of presumed and genuine principles 
concerns precisely this power or its exercise. 

While one acts in consequence of, and following, the relations one sup- 


poses oneself to perceive, the specific application of the principle, whether | 
genuine or only presumed, depends on the facts of the situation as the agent | 


sees them. Beyond principles, therefore, the historian must ascertain, so 


far as now possible, the facts of the situation, the actual appearance of the | 


facts to the agent, and the appearance, as well, that the facts ought to 
have presented, at that time, to an agent resolved on their adequate deter- 
mination for the purpose of practice. It would be narrow-minded, however, 
if the historian conceived this practice as a response only to the agent's 
immediate situation, as it would be purblind in an agent to ignore the future 
that presently will come upon him. The facts, then, having been ascertained 
under these several aspects, the practical historian must bring before the 
seat of his judgment, in an imitative deliberation, the alternative applications 
that might plausibly have been conceived within each of the presumptive 
or genuine principles to which the agent adhered, might reasonably have 
adhered, or would have adhered ideally. And having examined the alter- 
natives in detail, at all events in his thought, the historian pronounces 
judgment on the agent’s choice, performing his communication, as Lord 


—— 
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Clarendon says, whatever he thinks of the ends themselves, ‘ with an equal 
observation of the faults and infirmities of both sides, with their defects 
and oversights in pursuing their own ends ’.4° For, whether or not with 
respect to principles, choice there nonetheless is—a decision what, under 
the at least implicit principle, one is to do. 

But what is one to do? Suppose the agent has grasped the relevant 
principles truly, and grips them ; suppose he has informed himself as fully 
and accurately as in his capacity then lies ; suppose, too, he has conceived 
correctly the various alternatives : what he knows may still not equal 
what he needs to know, and he must act on incomplete knowledge. The 
value of practical history as a training depends in no small part on the fact 
that it often must imitate and resolve just such a typical situation. But 
how to resolve it? What can ground the decision? The agent can assess 
the probabilities of the various lines of action and should ; and the historian 
can and should reassess the probabilities, for we have no reason to believe, 
and full reason not to believe, that original agents always estimate them 
correctly. And yet, is it always the part of wisdom to act on the higher 
probability ? Is it always unwise to set the probabilities aside, to dare the 
improbable ¢ On the contrary. ‘ For numberless instances might be men- 
tioned’, as Butler observes, ‘even respecting the common pursuits of 
life, where a man would be thought, in a literal sense, distracted, who would 
not act, and with great application, too, not only upon an even chance, but 
upon much less, and where the probability or chance was greatly against 
his succeeding ’.5° Must one not condemn as weak, ignoble, and wrong, 
being unwise, those two safe and sane decisions of President Benes, the first 
of which delivered Czechoslovakia to fascism and the second to communism ? 
Again, hardly though one may think of communism, must one not endorse 
the decision of Lenin to seize power, slight as he deemed the chances that 
the Bolsheviks could maintain that power? For, as Wolfe remarks on the 
failure of the military to carry out Pitt’s plan for an attack on Rochefort, 
‘.. . the greatness of an object should come under consideration, opposed 
to the impediments that lie in the way ’.*! 

Clearly, then, the agent must assess, and the historian reassess, the 
worthiness of the various objectives and, against the worth of each, balance 
the probabilities of its achievement. But, even so, decision remains a task 
and a responsibility. Is it right to risk everything on the achievement of 
this objective ? What are the chances that other opportunities might arise ? 

“Edward, Earl of Clarendon, The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, 
ed. W. Dunn Macray (6 vols. ; Oxford, 1888) I, 3. In like manner, Polybius had said 
of the historian that ‘there will be many occasions on which he will be bound to speak 
well of his enemies, and even to praise them in the highest terms if the facts demand it : 
and on the other hand many occasions on which it will be his duty to criticise and 
denounce his own side, however dear to him, if their errors of conduct suggest that 
course. . . Holding ourselves, therefore, entirely aloof from the actors, we must as 


historians make statements and pronounce judgment in accordance with the actions 
themselves’ (Histories, I. 14, trans. Shuckburgh). 


‘°Joseph Butler, The Analogy of Religion, Introduction. 


Quoted, inexactly, by Corbett, op. cit., I, 222, from Robert Wright, The Life of 
Major-General James Wolfe (London, 1864) p. 397. 
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Is this opportunity perhaps unique or the last foreseeable or the most favour. | 
able that is likely to occur ? Could some equivalent good or sum of goods! 
perhaps be achieved at another time or in another way? Do the evils of 
possible failure overbalance any possible good? For practical decision will 
involve these and suchlike questions. 

And one might ask, further, whether the decision of the historian does | 
not involve a consideration of what actually did result from the decision | 
of the agent. Now, assuming the identification of the actual effects, certainly 
they would enter into the historical account and somehow, as well, into the | 
historical accounting. But the assignment of effects is precarious ; and it | 
is more cautious to speak, with Heitland, of a sequel. Then the choice may | 
in a sense be, as he puts it, ‘ justified by the sequel, and yet form no pre. | 
cedent ’, precisely because ‘. . . it is seldom or never possible to assign | 
with confidence a particular effect to a single cause ’.5? As to the sense | 
in which the sequel may justify the decision, I suppose it is purely negative; 
that is, the decision is justified when the sequel did not itself have an ill | 
effect (which involves the problem again) or (to avoid the problem) when the | 
sequel was not itself unfortunate. But this is hardly much of a justification, | 
especially as, however lucky the sequel, the historian might have to pro. | 
nounce the decision positively unjustifiable in relation to the circumstances | 
in which it was, and had to be, made. 

Nonetheless, effects or even sequels are relevant to the historian’s judg. 
ment in another and quite unexceptionable way. They can lead him, that 
is, to identify in the circumstances of decision considerations which otherwise | 
he might not have identified but which it would be the part of wisdom to 
identify, whether his own or that of the original agent. For the difference 
between wisdom, on the one side, and ordinary sense or the lack even of 
that, on the other, often consists in the appreciation of an obscure bearing ; 
and if the agent can appreciate it before the happening of the sequel which 
more clearly suggests its importance, or the historian even in consequence 
of the sequel, so much the greater their wisdom in that respect. As to the 
agent, having indicated various sorts of knowledge he needs, I may now name 
another, of no small significance—the knowledge, or more exactly the 
surmise, of what one does not know. For action properly rests on ignorance 
in this sense as well as on knowledge in a more eulogistic sense ; and the 
wise agent is distinguished not only by what he knows but also by the 
divination of what he does not know and, therefore, by actions which, as 
they turn out, accord with developments from the hitherto unknown. And 
as to the historian, perhaps in history, through attentiveness to sequels, 
one can cultivate to some degree the power by which one gathers the true 
identity of the adumbrations of what one cannot see. 


But is practical criticism complete when the historian has examined 


the objective chosen and the movements by which it was approached ? As 
regards the ends of action, need he only, and in preparation for this judg- 


2W. E. Heitland, Behind and Before : Two Essays on the Relation of History Politics 
and Eugenist Warnings (Cambridge, 1924) p. 125. 
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favour. | 


ment of means, ‘ put clearly before the student’s eye the objects desired 
f goods | by each belligerent’? Or may he also examine these objects—examine 
evils of them, that is, as means to a further end and perhaps even finally to the 
ion will’ yltimate end for man? The task would indeed be hard ; it would doubtless 
involve, indeed, a profounder knowledge than anyone possesses. Take as 

an does} example such rival objects as the freedom of the Confederate States and 
lecision’ the restoration of the Federal Union. Can one with utter confidence con- 
ertainly} demn or approve either object? On what grounds? On the ground of 
nto the} motives? But there were many motives on either side, noble, ignoble, and 
and it; confused. Supposing, what is impossible, that one could ascertain and total 

ce may| all the motives, is one to judge by their quantity, at least by their quantity 
no pre. | among the leadership? Why so? Or should one judge on the ground of 
-assign| results / Our previous observations on effects and sequels will apply again 
e sense| here; and to them, with more concreteness, I might add the following : 
zative The only results we know are the events that succeeded on the achievement 
> an j|| of the Federal, and the failure to achieve the Confederate, object ; and what 
hen the | Would have occurred five, ten, twenty-five, fifty, a hundred years after a 
victory of the Confederacy, no one knows, nor can one even speculate with 


al confidence. How, then, can one assess the object by results? By what 
stance | actually occurred—the shattering of the Southern economy, the legal 
emancipation of the Negro, or whatever? But how can one judge an object 
; that was not achieved by what happened when it failed of realization ? Can 
3 judg. one, at least, though, judge an achieved object by its results? Not knowing 
mM that what would have happened on defeat, one has no possibility of comparison. 
terWise | Moreover, as Churchill says in a slightly different connection, ‘. . . even 
lom to | the most penetrating gaze reaches only conclusions which, however seemingly 
ference | vindicated at a given moment, are inexorably effaced by time ’.5* And the 
— of problem seems difficult indeed. 
—— Nonetheless, I should say that, if the historian can judge the objects, 
which | he may, and the ideal historian would ; for as means to higher ends, they 
juence | pertain to the higher strategy. Or even to the less than ideal historian 
to the | (for where does the latter exist ?) I should commend the assessment of 
name | objects if he takes on the task in all sobriety. At most, of course, reasoning 
ly the | from tendencies and from analogy, he will pronounce only a very uncertain 
prance judgment—a wise judgment, perhaps, but the judgments of wisdom are 
ad the | not certain, nor need they involve even a high degree of factual probability. 
ry the | And if one protests the practical judgments of the historian on the ground 
ch, as | of their liability to error, one must reject all practical judgments and con- 
And | demn the protest, thereby, to absurdity. While, then, the historian’s assess- 
quels, | ments are fallible, they have no need for infallibility : they form a part— 
e true } and, I believe, a most valuable part—of that grand debate, of that massive 
; | disputation, of that vaster dialectic, within which society as a whole discusses 
— the problems of its practice. 
“dg. ARTHUR CHILD 
jueg University of California, Davis. 
Politics 


58Winston S. Churchill, Marlborough : His Life and Times, Vol. TV, 1708-1722 (New 
> York, 1938), p. 600, 
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PUNISHMENT AND DESERT 


My aim is to try to do justice to the so-called retributive theory of | 
punishment, and to discuss en route the original features of the accounts of | 
punishment advanced by Dr. A. C. Ewing! and Mr. J. D. Mabbott.? In | 
section I, I shall examine Ewing’s attempt to provide a compromise between | 
retributive and utilitarian principles. In section II, I shall give my own 
analysis of what I take to be the essentials of the traditional retributive | 
theory, and shall unfold the implications of this analysis by showing how it 
renders irrelevant various criticisms which have been considered decisive, 
In Section III, I shall examine what seems to me the most formidable 
objection to the traditional retributive theory, the difficulty of applying it 
to punishment by the State, and, after rejecting Mabbott’s conclusions, | 
shall try to solve this problem. In the last section, I shall offer some reasons | 
for accepting my version of the retributive theory. 


I ' 

Ewing presents his own theory after examining in turn each of the | 
traditional theories of punishment—Retributive, Deterrent and Reform. 
atory—and dismissing the claim of each to provide an adequate solution. 
His own theory, developed in chapter IV, is based on what he calls the 
‘educative function’ of punishment, meaning by this its effectiveness in 
promoting the moral education of the community. This theory fills a gap 
between the reformatory and deterrent theories, as these are usually con- 
ceived and as they are defined by Ewing; for ‘ reformatory’ is used to 

refer to the effects of punishment in promoting the moral education of | 
the person(s) punished ; ‘ deterrent’ to refer to effects on other members 
of the community. Ewing’s distinction between the deterrent and educative 
functions is that punishment is deterrent insofar as it makes people refrain 


from wrong actions through fear of punishment, and is educative insofar } 


as it makes them refrain from such actions because they are thought wrong. 
In support of his view that a penal system has an educative influence, he 
argues that people tend to divide the actions they believe to be wrong into 
two classes—‘ wrong ’ and ‘ very wrong indeed’ ; and that if a certain kind 
of wrong action is made punishable by law, this fact tends to make people 
put it into the latter class and regard it as something which ‘ simply must 
not be done’. Ewing attaches great importance to this function of punish- 
ment. He writes : ‘The moral education of the community is a very im- 
portant object indeed, and if it is desirable for the attainment of this object 
that crimes should be “annulled” by punishment, then surely we have 


1The Morality of Punishment (1929). 
Punishment’ in Mind, April 1939. 
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found a fresh purpose to justify the latter’ (p. 102). He even speaks of 
such moral improvement as being the ‘ special function’ of punishment, 
and says: ‘The moral object of punishment as such is to make people 
think of a certain kind of act as very bad ’ (p. 104). But although, in Ewing’s 
view, the educative function is of primary importance, he finds a place in 
his theory for the claims of each of the traditional theories. ‘The ‘ edu- 
eative ’’ function of punishment must not be treated as the only one, but 
requires to be supplemented by the ordinary reformatory and deterrent 
views’ (p. 120). Ewing’s method of coming to terms with the retributive 
theory is probably the most original part of his theory. He rejects the 
retributive principle that it is fitting that a person guilty of a moral offence 
should suffer for it, that an offender deserves to suffer for his offence. In 
place of this principle he substitutes the following propositions—(a) that 
it is fitting that we should disapprove of moral badness, and (b) that the 
infliction of pain is ‘a suitable way of expressing ’ our disapproval. Ewing 
maintains that the ideal state of affairs would be one in which the good 
effects normally produced by punishment could be produced by expressing 
disapproval without inflicting pain ; and this ideal, he points out, may be 
progressively approached in practice, for the more sensitive we become to 
the disapproval of others, the less the pain which need be inflicted to produce 
the desired effects. 

Ewing considers that this solution incorporates what is true and im- 
portant in the retributive theory. ‘ But’, he says, ‘ our view still differs 
from the retributive theory, as usually interpreted, for 

(1) It holds the valuable element in punishment to be not the pain 
inflicted in proportion to desert but rather the moral disapproval implied 
thereby... . 

(2) Without denying the intrinsic value of this attitude of disapproval 
or even of its expression in punishment, it justifies punishment rather as 
a means to good than as an end-in-itself. Punishment is valuable not chiefly 
because it expresses a right attitude of moral disapproval but because it 
has good consequences ’ (pp. 109-110). 

One obvious criticism of Ewing’s solution is that he is exaggerating 
the importance of the educative function of punishment. It is understand- 
able that he should lay stress on this function, since it had not usually 
been emphasised by philosophers of the utilitarian school. I can, however, 
see no reason for describing it as ‘the moral object’ or ‘ special function ’ 
of punishment. We may agree that the moral education of the community 
is a very important object, but it seems debatable whether it is more im- 
portant than those stressed in the deterrent theory—protecting the life, 
liberty and property of law-abiding people, or maintaining law and order. 
The achievement of these objects is after all necessary for the existence of 
a civilised society. Moreover, the efficacy of a penal system in promoting 
the moral education of the community seems much more uncertain than 
its efficacy in deterring anti-social behaviour through fear of penalties. I 
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do not wish to dispute the contention (made previously by Rashdall*) that 
a penal system has a considerable influence on conventional estimates of 
the relative wrongness of different kinds of actions ; but I do not understand 
why people should be said to be ‘ morally improved ” if they come to regard 
an action as morally worse solely because it is made punishable by law, or 
because the penalty is increased. Presumably the purposes of moral educa. 
tion are to convey the reasons why certain actions are wrong and to strength. 
en the moral motive. The promulgation of a new penal law may further 
the first purpose if it is accompanied by an explanation of the harm caused 
by the prohibited behaviour. But in that case it is the explanation, not 
the threat of penalties, which performs the educative function. Concerning 
the second purpose of moral education, Ewing concedes that ‘men commit 
crimes as a rule not because they do not know they are wrong, but because 
the consciousness of their wrongness is lacking in the power to influence 
action ’ (p. 100). Can we then have any confidence that the threat of punish- 
ment strengthens the moral motive and does not merely provide a non-moral 
motive for avoiding the proscribed actions ¢ It is, | imagine, on account 
of such difficulties that utilitarian philosophers have not usually stressed 
the * educative’ function of punishment, or distinguished it sharply from 
the deterrent function. 

I do not propose to spend more time discussing the relative importance 
of the reformatory, deterrent and educative effects of punishment. We can 
readily understand the fact that practical people are often preoccupied 
with one or other of these functions (e.g. administrators with the prevention 
of crime, social workers with reform of wayward individuals) and are conse- 
quently inclined to justify punishments solely or primarily in terms of 
one such function. But, from a philosophical standpoint, reformatory, 
deterrent and educative theories of punishment are merely variations on 
the utilitarian theme. On utilitarian principles, the question whether a 
particular punishment, or system of punishments, is justified would depend 
on the net value of all its consequences. (And, incidentally, a penal system 
has consequences of social importance which are not usually taken into 
account by utilitarian philosophers, e.g. its economic effects on the level of 
employment, wages, etc.). The basic controversy is between those who 
maintain that punishment is to be justified by the value of its effects and 
the defenders of the retributive theory who deny this. Here Ewing attempts 
to compromise, by saying that punishment is justified partly because it 
expresses a right attitude of disapproval, but chiefly because it has good 
consequences. 
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Now we must keep in mind the reason why moralists have felt that 
punishment requires to be justified, namely the fact that punishment may | 


be said to involve the ‘ deliberate infliction of pain’. This phrase suggests 
pictures of floggings or thumbscrews, so it is important to remember that 
the pain in question may, and usually does, consist mainly in the frustration 


8T'he Theory of Good and Evil (Oxford, 1907) Vol. I, pp. 296-7, 
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of a person’s desires, resulting from unwelcome restrictions on his liberty. 
In most contexts one could substitute ‘ constraint’ or ‘ curtailment of 
rights or privileges ’ for * infliction of pain’ or ‘ making (a person) suffer ’. 
Such a substitution would be inappropriate in cases of corporal punishment 
or the death-penalty, but the question whether penalties of these kinds are 
justifiable is independent of the question whether we should accept a utili- 
tarian or a retributive theory of punishment. Now we would all, I think, 
admit that we have a duty not to inflict pain deliberately on another person ; 
but we should also agree that this is not an unconditioned duty, since some 
other duty may provide a good or sufficient reason for inflicting pain. No 
one would deny that a sufficient reason for inflicting pain on a person may 
be provided by the fact that it is necessary for his own welfare or for that 
of others. Consider the things dentists do in the interests of the patient, 
or the unpleasant quarantine restrictions that are imposed on infectious 
people in the interests of others. The controversial question is whether 
the fact that a person has committed a moral offence constitutes a sufficient 
reason for inflicting pain on him. Though Ewing does not raise this question 
in this form, it seems clear from what he does say that he would answer 
this question in the negative. This is, I think, the main point of disagree- 
ment between Ewing and defenders of the retributive theory. Ewing 
attempts to conciliate the retributionists by conceding that punishment is 
justified partly on retributive (though chiefly on utilitarian) grounds. I am 
very doubtful, however, whether his modification of the retributive theory 
leaves this compromise open to him. 

As we have seen, Ewing rejects the principle that it is fitting (i.e. morally 
fitting or right) that a person who commits a moral offence should be made 
to suffer solely on that account. He replaces this with the claims : 

(a) that it is fitting that we should disapprove of moral badness, and 
(b) that the infliction of pain is a suitable way of expressing our disapproval. 
{wing clearly intends (a) to be an ethical proposition, ‘ fitting ’ meaning 
morally fitting or right. The retributionist would have no complaint if (0) 
were also to be interpreted as an ethical proposition, namely, that it is 
morally fitting that we should express disapproval by the infliction of pain. 
In that case (a) and (b) would together imply the proposition they were 
introduced to replace. Ewing, however, intends (b) to describe a natural 
phenomenon—the fact that all or most human beings have a propensity 
to express disapproval by inflicting pain. This seems clear from his state- 
ment ‘all my view presupposes is that in a given society a certain amount 
of pain is a suitable way of expressing a certain degree of disapproval, 
just as one tone of voice may be a more suitable way of expressing it than an- 
other’ (p. 105 my italics). But on this interpretation the conjunction of 
(a) and (6) does not imply that punishment is morally justifiable. Given 
that we ought to disapprove of wrong-doing, and that we have a natural 
inclination to express our disapproval by inflicting pain, this does not 
warrant the conclusion that this way of expressing disapproval is morally 
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permissible. For all that Ewing has said, the inclination in question might 
be one that we ought to inhibit, unless utilitarian considerations justify its 
expression. In view of this, Ewing ought surely to conclude that punishment | 


is justifiable solely on utilitarian grounds. } 


Ewing makes another apparent concession to the retributive theory 
when he says that ‘ punishment implies guilt and must be retrospective, 


insofar as it is inflicted because of a past offence ’ (p. 44). He does not, how. | 


ever, treat this statement as a tautology, as I think it is. He says, for ex. 


ample : ‘If the pain of punishment is educative, why not inflict it on the 
innocent ? The answer is: because it is educative only for the guilty’ 
(p. 91) ; and he proceeds to give arguments in support of this last contention, 
But surely such arguments are superfluous. All one need say in answer 
to his question is that to speak of * punishing tlie innocent ’ is a contradiction 
in terms, unless it means ‘ inflicting pain on people because they are mis. 
takenly believed to have committed an offence, or on the pretext that they 
have done so’. In that case the word ‘ punishing’ is being used to mean 
‘intending (or pretending) to punish’. This view is confirmed by the fact 
that the O.E.D. defines ‘ punish ’ as * to cause (an offender) to suffer for an 
offence ’. Someone might protest that this definition is too narrow on the 
grounds that people often speak of punishing animals and infants, which 
are not deemed to be morally or legally accountable. I doubt, however, 
whether people who use * punish’ in such contexts intend to depart from 
the O.E.D. definition. Parents and animal-lovers often display a surprising 
confidence regarding the knowledge of their charges—‘ he knows’, they 
will say, ‘that he ought not to play with the poker (bring bones into the 
dining-room) ’. If such people were persuaded to regard the chastising of 
infants or animals merely as a mechanism for inculcating socially desirable 
habits, merely as a process of ‘ conditioning ’, they would, I think, agree 
that their use of ‘ punish’ was inappropriate, or at any rate metaphorical. 
Utilitarian philosophers are of course at liberty to recommend that we 
redefine *‘ punishment’, e.g. as ‘infliction of pain in order to inculcate 
socially desirable habits ’ or as ‘ infliction of pain in order to promote happi- 
ness ’. But it is not difficult to show that such definitions do not correspond 
to current usage. The former definition is disposed of by the fact that we 
describe as a punishment the imprisonment of a hardened criminal, and even 
if no one believes that the sentence will improve his habits, we regard such 
punishment as justifiable ; the latter by the fact that we do not regard 
the pain inflicted by a dentist as a punishment. 

If the statement that punishment must be inflicted for a past offence 
is warranted on purely linguistic grounds, it contributes nothing to settling 
our ethical problem, concerning the justification of punishment. A utilitarian 
may accept the O.E.D. definition and still maintain that punishment can 
only be justified by the value of its after-effects. On the other hand, the 
meaning of ‘ punishment’ may change; a time may come when its root 
meaning is, e.g., ‘infliction of pain to inculcate desirable habits’. This 
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eventuality would render it improper to call the retributive theory ‘a 
theory of punishment’. but the moral principles on which this theory is 
based would not thereby be invalidated. 


II 


I shall now offer an analysis of the retributive theory. It is doubtless 
true that some of its defenders have meant more by ‘ retribution’ than is 
involved in my analysis, but I feel sure that none of them have meant less. 
If anyone considers that my analysis omits any essential element of the 
traditional theory, I should be happy to call my own account ‘a moral 
desert theory’. The theory to be discussed involves three elements, two 
ethical claims and a verbal recommendation : 

Claim 1, that the fact that a person has committed a moral offence 
provides a sufficient reason for his being made to suffer ; 

Claim 2 (or ‘the principle of proportion ’) that if (or when) people are 
made to suffer for their offences, the suffering imposed ought to be pro- 
portionate to the moral gravity of their offences ; 

and the verbal recommendation that ‘ punishment’ should be applied only 
to cases in which a person is made to suffer because (for the reason that) 
he deserves it on account of a moral offence. 

My reasons for formulating the retributive theory in this way will, I 
hope, become clear in the ensuing discussion. The first points to notice are : 

(i) that claims 1 and 2 are not analytic propositions, since they can be 
denied without contradiction, and the question whether they ought to be 
accepted cannot be settled simply by studying linguistic usage ; 

(ii) that although claims 1 and 2 are not usually clearly distinguished, 
they ought to be distinguished in ethical discussions, since to accept either 
claim does not commit us to accepting the other ; 

(iii) that claims 1 and 2 together provide an explication of the concept 
of moral desert ; 

(iv) that even if claims 1 and 2 are accepted, there are the further ques- 
tions whether ‘ punishment ’ is in fact applied only to cases where a person 
is made to suffer on the ground that he deserves it, or, if not, whether its 
meaning should be restricted in this way. Defenders of the retributive 
theory must wish to answer at least one of these questions in the affirmative, 
since they call their view ‘a theory of punishment’. Now concerning actual 
usage, I have found that some people are somewhat undecided regarding 
the kind of reason for which an action must be performed in order to be 
called ‘ punishment ’. I think it best, therefore, to avoid controversy about 
‘ordinary language’ by interpreting the retributive theory as making a 
verbal recommendation. This, like any such recommendation, would be 
in one sense arbitrary ; but, if the ethical claims are accepted, the recom- 
mendation would be a reasonable one ; for it would involve using ‘ punish- 
ment’ to mark a distinction which needs to be marked—between cases 
where people are made to suffer on the ground that they deserve it, and 
cases where they are made to suffer for other reasons, 
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The above analysis might, however, be said to be incomplete, on the } 
grounds that claims | and 2 do not provide a complete explication of the 
concept of moral desert, and that for this purpose we need to add a further 
principle to the effect that for any particular offence there is a determinate | 
kind and/or amount of suffering which is the just penalty (‘ claim 3’). Where. 
as claim 2 implies only that the worse the offence, the greater should be the 
penalty, claim 3 involves the notion of an absolute and precise equation 
between offence and penalty. Claim 3 seems to be implicit not only in 
formulae like ‘an eye for an eye’, but also, for example, in the view men. 
tioned by Hegel when he says * Reason cannot determine . . . any principle 
whose application could decide whether justice requires for an offence (i) a 
corporal punishment of forty lashes or thirty-nine, or (ii) a fine of five dollars 
or four dollars ninety-three, four, etce., cents. . . And yet injustice is done 
at once if there is one lash too many, or one dollar or one cent . . . too 
many or too few’ (Philosophy of Right, tr. T. M. Knox, p. 137). 

I am not certain whether, or to what extent, claim 3 is implicit in the 
popular conception of moral desert, but I submit that whereas claim 2 is 
acceptable, claim 3 is not. In order to apply the principle of proportion, all 
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that is necessary is that we should be able (a) to compare different offences 


in respect of their relative moral gravity, and (b) to compare different penal- 
ties in respect of their relative unpleasantness—and surely we can make such 
comparisons in many, if not all, cases. In order to apply the principle of 
claim 3, we should need to be able to discern an alleged equivalence between 
the moral gravity of each offence and some specific penalty—and in order 
to do this we should presumably have to assess, on an absolute scale, both 
the moral gravity of offences and the unpleasantness of penalties. The con- 
tention that it is meaningless to speak of such an equivalence, because, 
e.g., the terms of the equation are not commensurable, provides one of the 
commonest criticisms of the retributive theory. For example, the objection 
which Professor W. G. Maclagan‘ treats as decisive in refuting the retributive 
theory— the notion [of an equivalence between guilt and penalty] is, in 
fact, meaningless. .. Thus there can be no meaning in saying that we 
ought to act retributively "—is based on treating claim 3 as an essential 
element in the retributive theory. An unusual variation of this sort of 
criticism is given by Ewing,® purporting to show that punishment by the 
State cannot be justified on a retributive theory. Ewing argues that the 
State will almost invariably fail to impose the precise penalty which an 
offender deserves ; that ‘every excess over the just amount must be in the 
same ethical position as punishment of * the innocent ’’, an injustice which 
seems much worse than non-punishment of the guilty ’, and that too light 
a penalty is equally an injustice ; and, he concludes, ‘to do an injustice 
seems worse than to do nothing at all’. Ewing’s argument presupposes 
that the retributive theory involves not only claim 3, but also (and this 





‘In his article ‘Punishment and Retribution,’ in Philosophy, July 1939, pp. 290-2, 
Sop. cit., pp. 39-40, 
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is indeed gratuitous) the principle that all penalties which deviate at all 
from the just penalty are equally unjust! 

It might be said that by rejecting claim 3 we render the retributive 
theory incomplete, since this implies that the answer to the question— 
what is the just penalty for a given offence—is not in principle determinate. 
If this is an objection, it surely applies with equal force against a utilitarian 
theory of punishment. A utilitarian who argues® that punishment could 
never be justified on retributive principles, because we cannot know the 
precise degree of the offenders’ guilt, etc., is exposed to the reply that punish- 
ment could no more be justified on utilitarian principles. If we reject the 
retributive theory on the ground that God alone knows the extent of our 
moral guilt, we ought equally to reject a utilitarian theory on the ground 
that God alone knows what constitutes and conduces to our long-run welfare. 
We mortals can only have more or less confident beliefs concerning the 
welfare of others, and as to whether, and if so how, we can best promote 
this. In practice, it would appear that people responsible for imposing 
punishments can often be more confident in estimating what penalty is 
deserved, than they could be in solving the formidable problem of assessing 
the ‘ net welfare-productivity ’ of alternative penalties. 

Now let us consider the implications of claim 1. To accept claim | does 
not imply, as Ewing seems to think,’ that we should say that punishment 
is ‘an end-in-itself’ or that it has ‘ intrinsic value’. Ewing assumes that 
we must say this if we reject the utilitarian view. I suggest that the dicho- 
tomy— good-in-itself ’ or *‘ good-as-a-means ’"—is not applicable here. To 
say that punishment has intrinsic value would imply that the committing 
of an offence has instrumental value, but surely no-one would embrace this 
paradox ! We may say that the purpose of punishment is to avoid the dis- 
value of injustice, or that the state of affairs in which an offender is punished 
is less evil than that in which he goes unpunished. 

To accept claim 1 does not imply Ewing’s conclusion’ that ‘ infliction 
of pain for pain’s sake is what the retributive theory enjoins’. The retri- 
butionist would say ‘for the sake of justice’, not ‘for pain’s sake’. It 
may be argued that the psycho-analysts have explained the disposition to 
accept claim 1, have shown it to be a ‘ rationalisation’ of sadistic (and/or 
masochistic) impulses. The retributionists may however retort that it is 
not difficult to find a psychological explanation of the disposition to reject 
what is really a principle of justice, since most of us would like to avoid 
the suffering we deserve! The issue can scarcely be settled by speculations 
about the unconscious motives of opponents. 

To accept claim | does not imply that people responsible for administering 
punishments should, when so doing, consider only retributive principles. 
Presumably everyone ought, in all his transactions, to consider, and, so 

Sef. Ewing op. cit., pp. 37-8. 

“op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

Sop. cit., p. 26 and cf. p. 29. 
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far as his other duties permit, to promote the welfare of others. Judges, 
parents and teachers are not relieved of this duty on the occasions when they 
incur the duty to punish (which is, on the present view, the duty to impose 
deserved suffering). To grant that decisions concerning the nature of a 
penalty should be made in the light of its probable effects on the welfare of 
the offender and others, is perfectly compatible with claim 1. It does not 
follow that one reason for making a person suffer is not independently 
sufficient, simply because other reasons may also warrant such an action, 
Admittedly, utilitarian considerations sometimes conflict with retributive 
considerations and may warrant the remission (or an increase) of a deserved 
penalty. But I see no problem here. Claim | does not imply that the duty 
to punish is an unconditional duty, which could never be outweighed by 
the duties stressed in reformatory or deterrent theories. Moreover, the 
acceptance of claim | is compatible with widely different views concerning 
the relative importance of retributive justice and the goals stressed by 
utilitarians. 


Lt 

There remains, however, a formidable objection to the retributive theory, 
If the State had a duty to punish moral offences as such, the State ought to 
punish everyone, for which of us is without sin ? Only moral offences which 
have been legislated against are punishable by the State, and, as Ewing 
puts it, ‘it is obviously impracticable for the State to inflict pain . . . on 
everyone in accordance with their faults’ (p. 43). This difficulty seems to 
warrant Ewing’s conclusion that, so far as the retributive theory is concerned, 
the State ought not to punish at all. Now this is really the same difficulty 
as that which Mr. Mabbott considers fatal to the retributive theory, as 
traditionally interpreted. He presents it as follows—‘ It takes two to make 
a punishment, and for a moral or social wrong I can find no punisher. We 
may be tempted to say, when we hear of some brutal action, “ that ought 
to be punished ” ; but I cannot see how there can be duties which are no- 
body’s duties. If I see a man ill-treating a horse in a country where cruelty 
to animals is not a legal offence, and I say to him : “ I shall now punish you ”, 
he will reply, rightly, ‘“‘ What has it to do with you? Who made you a 
judge and ruler over me? ”’’ (p. 154). The difficulty is that the facts seem 
to be incompatible with claim 1. We may want to insist that a man who 
commits what is a moral, but not a legal, offence deserves to suffer on that 
account, but if we treat this as implying that his offence is a sufficient reason 
for his being made to suffer, the question arises—by whom? By God per- 
haps ; but neither the State nor any private citizen is thought to have a duty 
or a right to punish an adult for a moral offence as such. It looks as if the 
most that could be claimed for the retributive theory is that it applies to 
punishments inflicted by parents and teachers and by God. 

Let us consider how Mabbott reacts to the above difficulty. He will 
have no truck with utilitarian considerations. ‘The truth is that while 
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punishing a man and punishing him justly, it is possible to deter others, 
and also to attempt to reform him, and if these additional goods are achieved 
the total state of affairs is better than it would be with just punishment 
alone. But reform and deterrence are not modifications of the punishment, 
still less reasons for it’ (p. 153). So far, so good ; but Mabbott proceeds to 
treat punishment as a purely legal matter. He holds that the breaking of 
a law constitutes the only sufficient reason for an act of punishment. Mab- 
bott sums up his position by saying ‘No punishment is morally retributive 
or reformative or deterrent. Any criminal punished for any one of these 
reasons is certainly unjustly punished. The only justification for punishing 
any man is that he has broken a law’ (p. 158 my italics). Mabbott is, in 
effect, amending claim | by substituting * legal offence * for ‘ moral offence ’. 
Mabbott, however, claims to be defending a retributive theory of punish- 
ment. Thus Ewing and Mabbott meet the same difficulty in very different 
ways ; Ewing by saying that punishment by the State cannot be justified 
on a retributive theory, Mabbott by adopting a position implying that only 
punishment by the State is justified, and that such punishment is retributive. 

Obviously Mabbot is using ‘ retributive’ in an unusual sense. (He is, I 
think, using it as equivalent to * non-utilitarian’). Neither of the claims 
which I have taken the retributive theory to be making is involved in Mab- 
bott’s theory. Since Mabbott’s version of this theory is not based on moral 
principles, on what, we may ask, is it based? If it were defended as a taut- 
ology, on the grounds that * punishment’ means ‘ infliction of pain for a 
legal offence ’, its weakness would be transparent ; for it is very common 
indeed for parents, teachers, clergymen, etc., to describe as ‘ punishment ’ 
the infliction of pain for moral offences which are not legal offences. Even 
if Mabbott were willing to extend his theory to cover breaches of rules 
promulgated by authorities other than the State, e.g. college authorities 
and his examples on pages 155 and 164 suggest this—his theory wouid still 
be unsatisfactory. It would, for example, imply that it is always incorrect 
to describe a punishment as unjust, provided that the person punished has 
broken a law and that the penalty falls within the limits prescribed by the 
law. But this is to ignore something of fundamental importance. Surely 
a punishment which is legally correct may still be unjust, for example : 

(i) where punishment is inflicted for actions which were morally and 
legally permissible when performed, but are later made punishable by 
retrospective legislation ;° 

(ii) where punishment is inflicted for breach of a law or order which 
prescribes a morally wrong action. The sort of case that requires Mabbott’s 
attention is, e.g., that in which an army officer is punished for disobeying an 
order to kill or torture civilians ; 

(iii) where the statutory penalty for a legal offence is excessively severe 
in relation to the moral gravity of the offence, e.g. death for a starving man 
who steals a loaf. 





*Mabbott discusses retrospective legislation on p. 155, but he considers only the 
situation in which the actions later made punishable were morally wrong when per- 
formed. 
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It seems to me that even if the implications of Mabbott’s position might 
satisfy a practising lawyer, they provide no answer to the questions con. | 
cerning punishment which have exercised moralists. His position seems 
tantamount to a refusal to discuss questions concerning the moral justifica. 
tion of punishment ; for it can, I think, be fairly described as being limited 
to the claim that punishment for a legal offence and only such punishment | 
is legally justifiable."° Admittedly this claim cannot be denied without) 
contradiction, but surely the same is true of the claim that punishment for | 
a moral offence, and only such punishment, is morally justifiable. To ask | 
if a punishment is legally justified and to ask if it is morally justified jg | 
surely to ask two different questions. | 

We have now called attention to what is cogent in Ewing’s criticism of 
the retributive theory, and what is unsatisfactory in Mabbott’s statement | 
of it. The position we have reached is this : the retributive theory breaks 
down if it is based solely on ethical principles involved in the concept of 
moral desert ; yet if we divorce the theory from these principles we are lef 
with a barren remnant which is of little or no interest to moralists. In 
view of these findings, is there any escape from the conclusion that punish. 
ment, if it is justifiable, must be justified on utilitarian grounds ? I suggest 








that there is, provided that we combine the moral and the legalistic versions | 


of claim | instead of regarding them as exclusive alternatives. As a first 
step we may replace claim 1, as originally formulated, by the following— 
‘if a person breaks a law, and if his action in so doing constitutes a moral 
offence, this is a sufficient reason for his being made to suffer ’. 

To prevent misunderstanding of this formula let me hasten to add that 
I do not mean by it that, to be justly punishable, an action must be intrinsi- 
cally wrong, i.e. wrong independently of its being forbidden by law. I am 
assuming that citizens have a moral obligation to obey the laws of their 
State, an obligation which derives from the fact that regulation of their 
behaviour by law is a necessary condition of civilised life. The actions pro- 


scribed by law need not, of course, be intrinsically wrong, provided that | 


there is some good reason for proscribing them. However—and this is the 
point which Mabbott’s account ignores—the duty to obey one’s State is 
not an unconditional duty. No problem arises in cases where the State 
proscribes intrinsically wrong actions, or enforces actions which, as such, 
are ethically neutral, e.g. the rules of the road. But if the State (or a duly 
appointed State official) commands one to perform an intrinsically wrong 
action, one is faced with a conflict of duties, and one’s obligation to obey 
the State may be outweighed by one’s obligation not to perform actions of 
the kind in question. In that case, if one disobeys the State one is not 
committing a moral offence, and although the State is legally justified in 
punishing one’s disobedience, it would not be morally justified in so doing. 





Tf Mabbott claimed that punishment for a legal offence is alone and is always 
morally justifiable, I could not agree, since, apart from its arbitrary restriction of the 
meaning of ‘punishment,’ this view implies that the law of the land is our only criterion, 
or at any rate our ultimate criterion, of moral justice. 
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[ am not suggesting, however, that the opinion of a law-breaker, as to 
whether it was right for him to break the law, is to be accepted as final ! 
Opinions may differ as to whether a particular act of law-breaking was 
morally justified. My revised claim | involves no reference to the question 
who is to judge whether an act of law-breaking constitutes a moral offence. 
If such reference is to be included in claim 1, it should read ‘ if a person A 
breaks a law, and if A’s action in so doing is judged by B to be a moral 
offence, there will, in B’s view, be a sufficient reason for A being made to 
suffer’. Here B is a variable which may refer to any individual, including 
A, or to any group of people, e.g. the Government or ‘ the general public ’. 
My amended version of the retributive theory implies that punishment 
of a person by the State is morally justifiable, if and only if he has done 
something which is both a legal and a moral offence, and only if the penalty 
is proportionate to the moral gravity of his offence. This seems to me to be 
satisfactory as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. We must now 
extend our solution to make it applicable to punishment in the sphere of 
education. We can do this by expressing claim 1 in more general terms, i.e. 
instead of speaking of a legal offence or of breaking a law, we may speak of 
disobedience to, or breaking a rule laid down by, persons in authority. This 
is not an arbitrary step, for surely punishment by a parent or teacher is 
only justifiable if imposed for an action which is both a moral offence and 
the breach of a rule or command. Assuming that a child has a duty to 
obey its parents’ commands, yet a breach of this duty would not, I think, 
be held to justify punishment, if the action commanded were morally wrong 
and the child disobeyed for this reason. Equally, punishment of a child 
for a morally wrong action would surely not be justified unless the child 
had previously been told that such actions were forbidden. If one chastised 
a child for doing something it had not been forbidden to do, the infliction 
of pain might be justified as a means of inculcating a desired habit, but, in 
that case, it should not, I think, be called ‘a punishment ’. Such a chastise- 
ment would no more be a just punishment than a case where the State 
penalised a past action on the strength of retrospective legislation. Further- 
more, my proposed solution seems compatible with the concept of Divine 
Retribution. If, in this connection, theologians do not think it necessary 
to interpret claim 1 as specifying two distinct conditions (committing a 
moral offence and breaking a rule or law), this would presumably be because 
they identify our moral duties with laws or commands made by God. 


IV 


What I have tried to do, in the preceding sections, is so to formulate 
the retributive theory that it provides a consistent and comprehensive 
account of punishment which can be defended against the stock arguments 
of its critics. While I do not think that the ethical claims of the theory can 
be established by argument, I think I must say something about the accept- 
ability of these claims. 

The principle of proportion seems to me to be acceptable, to be a basic 
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principle of justice and, moreover, to be incapable, as it is normally under. 
stood, of being derived from utilitarian principles. My reasons for this lag 
statement are, briefly, as follows. (i) If the purpose of punishment wer 
the reform of the offender, correlation between the painfulness of the cur 
and the gravity of the offence would be accidental. The most effective cur 
for poaching or drunkenness might be more painful than that for murder] 
or treason. (ii) It is sometimes said that, on a deterrent theory, the severest} 
penalties would be justified for minor offences. This, however, ignore! 
Bentham’s maxim™ that we should be ‘frugal’ in inflicting penalties, | 
since pain is an evil. But this is not to say that the principle of proportion, 
as it is normally understood, can be derived from a deterrent theory. If] 
some people perform a prohibited action with calculated deliberation and 
others perform the same action on impulse or in passion, we regard the former | 
as morally worse and as deserving a heavier penalty. The deterrent aim | 
would require, however, that offences of the latter kind should be punished | 
the more severely, since such offences could only be prevented (if at all) 


by a penalty greater than is needed to prevent deliberate offences. Such | 
' 


implications surely offend our sense of justice. 


If one accepts the views given in the preceding paragraph, one canna | 
adopt an exclusively utilitarian account of punishment ; but one might | 


still adopt a predominantly utilitarian account, if one rejected claim 1. | 


Many people nowadays would, apparently, reject claim 1, but I suspect that 
their attitude to this claim might be due to misunderstanding its impplica- 
tions. The retributive theory, as I have interpreted it, does not imply that 
any punishment, which is justified because it is deserved, is not also justifiable 
on account of the value of its after-effects. I doubt if we can point to any 
cases of deserved punishment which have no valuable effects of any kind 
for the persons punished or for others. This being so, it may appear to be 


— 


a matter of indifference whether we adopt a retributive theory, or conclude 


that punishments are multiply justifiable, meaning by this that retributive 
considerations and utilitarian considerations each provide a sufficient reason 
for the actions which (when not speaking metaphorically) we call * punish- 
ments ’. A solution on similar lines has been suggested by Mr. A. G. N. 
Flew,'* and it seems to me to be a tenable view, so far as it goes. But, for 
the following reason, I do not think it goes to the root of the matter. Unless 
the utilitarian is prepared to adopt the kind of deterrent theory on which 
punishment is treated as a kind of arbitrary coercion, as a device for making 
others conform to one’s will irrespective of their own preferences or principles, 
the good effects of punishment to which the utilitarian appeals depend upon 
the punishments being regarded by the offenders and by others as just, i.e. 
as deserved for morally wrong actions. This being so, there is an important 
sense in which retributive considerations are fundamental and _ utilitarian 
considerations derivative. 


C. W. K. Munpie 
University of St. Andrews. 


Principles of Morals and Legislation, ch. xv, section xi. 
#At a symposium of the Scots Philosophical Club at Aberdeen on 16 May 1953, 
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COMMON SENSE AND SENSE-DATA 


According to many investigators of the human mind from Hume onwards, 
it is only by somehow getting at one’s own sense data that one can ever 
hope to explain, in a rigorous way, the empirical basis of the common know- 
ledge of material things which one seems undoubtedly to have. To this end, 
one must, in the first place, elucidate precisely what common sense says 
about this or that thing by comparing the colloquial formulae employed 
in one’s own language with one another and with their foreign equivalents 
in order to arrive at some standard sort of verbal distinction ; and one 
must, in the second place, report as faithfully as possible on the various 
sorts of sense-data present or remembered, on the occasions the said formula 
is appropriate, distinguishing as best as one can from one another the purely 
visual components, the purely tactual components and so forth ; and finally 
one must inquire as to what are the logical relations subsisting between 
the everyday description of the situation, formulated in the standard com- 
mon sense style, on the one hand, and the several phenomenological descrip- 
tions of the situation according to the various sense-fields, on the other. 
Only by following such a method, it is said, can one ever hope to show how 
common sense arises out of experience, so far as concerns our knowledge 
of the material world. 

Of late years, criticism of this time-honoured programme has taken a 
very radical turn, and the whole project of elucidating the foundations of 
common sense by reference to these sense-data reports is denounced as being 
in all respects impracticable. There is, it is apparently said, no way of 
isolating sense-data, nor of describing them even if they could be isolated, 
and accordingly the attempt to analyse statements about everyday things 
into statements about sense-data is found to be quite futile. 

Let us accordingly take the traditional programme outlined above, not 
however in its complete range but only in so far as it obliges one to seek a 
‘justification ’ for statements about ordinary things within sight and within 
reach of oneself, and at once consider the question whether or not the pro- 
gramme in this limited form gives rise to meaningless insoluble problems. 
But, in order to discuss the issue fairly, it is advisable surely to be clear 
not merely as to what rejection of the programme as specified means in 
practice, but also as to what acceptance of the programme as specified also 
means in practice. In the circumstances, then, it is quite proper for me to 
begin by explaining in my own way what those Victorian philosophers 
were driving at who probed most deeply into the foundations of common 
sense by means of sense-data analysis, and, then, finally in the light of 
their work, to consider what those present-day philosophers are driving at 
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who raise radical objections to any attempt to get beneath common sense | 
by the sense-data method. 
In the main part of my paper, I will try to indicate the sort of results 
which the analysis of common sense tends to produce when it is carried to 
extremes. To this end, I will begin by outlining James Ward’s attempt at | 
such an analysis, then proceed to criticize Ward in the light of certain ideas | 
promulgated in Britain a generation or so before his time, and finally develop 
at some length the view of common sense implicit in these ideas. 
Let us at once turn to Ward in his Principles of Psychology, pp. 152-153. | 
It is a fact surely, he thought, that even in ordinary language a sharp dis. | 
tinction is often drawn between the size of a thing in the ordinary accepted 
sense, and the size of the thing as actually seen. For example, a stranger 
will be told that this mountain is really bigger than that, though it looks 
smaller. ‘ For the eye ’, Ward continues, ‘ any given magnitude may appear 
as that of an object that is really either very large or very small, if the object | 
be sufficiently distant in the one case and sufficiently near in the other. | 
But distance of itself and immediately cannot be seen. For distance, being 
a line directed endwise to the eye, projects only one point on the fund of 
the eye—which point remains invariably the same, whether the distance be 
longer or shorter. That is to say, till we know the distance, we cannot know 
the size ’, and distance is invisible. Accordingly visible size and size in the | 
ordinary sense are quite different things, but by contrast the claims of | 
touch to be the reality-sense appears much better founded. For example, 
if one grasps first a billiard ball, and then a cricket ball, the first undoubtedly 
feels smaller than the second, and accordingly one’s feeling as to their 
relative sizes agrees with one’s common sense notion of their sizes. However, 
the trustworthiness of touch is soon rendered suspect if one explores a dental 
cavity first with the tongue and then with the finger. The difficulty is 
that whereas the cavity feels larger in the first case than it does in the second, 
the cavity is regarded by common sense as being the same size throughout. 
Yet perhaps it requires only a little ingenuity to explain away this apparent 
discrepancy between tactual experience and common sense. In the first / 
place, it appears to be the case that for a given series of dental cavities, 
their sizes relative to the tongue, their sizes relative to the finger and their 
sizes relative to common sense will for all practical purposes coincide, and | 
so the element of discrepancy is thus got rid of. In the second place, if we 
try to fix definitely our common sense notions of size by unearthing the \ 
primitive size-words in language, it becomes pretty clear that when we 
talk about the size of things in ordinary language, our talk is ultimately | 
about hand breadths, finger breadths and so forth. Accordingly, our col- | 


— 


loquial statements about sizes follow immediately from our manual reports 
of a tactual kind. Ordinary language in short is based on touch, not vision. 

Now my first criticism of the traditional theory is that Ward has stopped 
his analysis too soon and thereby missed a point of crucial importance, | 
His solution of the tactual paradox takes for granted that one can readily 
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distinguish in the case of dental cavities between the range of lingual sizes 
and the range of digital sizes, and he never inquires how it is one manages 
to make this distinction. But surely there is a real difficulty here, as may 
be easily seen if one reflects on the facts involved in exploring a dental 
cavity first with the tongue and then with the finger. In the first place the 
shock of disappointment experienced in finding the dental cavity so much 
less spectacular in the second case than in the first seems to suggest that 
the two objects of experience are quite comparable and are in other respects 
than sizes alike ; that is to say, each experience is primarily an experience of 
a cavity of certain size. It follows, therefore, in distinguishing the one cavity 
as digital and the other as lingual, one is referring to facts extrinsic to the 
cavities as experienced. But, in the second place, when I believe myself 
to be feeling the cavity with my tongue, I undoubtedly feel the cavity, but 
I just as undoubtedly do not feel my tongue, at least in the same sense ; 
that is to say, I am aware of the tooth as having a definite indented outline, 
but I am not aware of the tongue having a definite shape there and then, 
nore even (or so I believe) of a contact between the tooth shape I do feel, 
and any other shape at all. Very much the same thing happens when I 
explore the tooth with the finger ; of course I know somehow or other that 
there is a finger shape there in contact, but so far as the facts of this ex- 
perience go, I am not immediately aware of that shape as given. How then 
do I distinguish the two cases ? 

The problem, then, reduced to its simplest terms is that of discovering 
what observable thing is meant by the word ‘ finger ’ when I speak of feeling 
the dental cavity with my finger, and in reference to this problem the thing 
I want to discover first is how far I can become aware of the finger and its 
contact with the tooth in tactual experience, i.e. by exploring the finger 
cum tooth with the tongue which is for the moment a free agent. Now the 
crucial consideration to be borne in mind here is that an anomalous situation 
apparently develops as soon as we begin to explore one tactual organ with 
another.t When I press the tooth with the finger I feel something that 
answers to the description ‘ dental cavity ’, but I do not feel the finger as 
a shape or surface in contact with the tooth ; but when I press the tongue 
against the finger I feel each as a surface of a certain shape, and I also appar- 
ently feel the contact between the surfaces. But if this is so, it follows that 
having a tactual experience of one of my fingers as a softish hard-cored 
cylinder is inseparable from my having a tactual experience of some other 
soft-surfaced body—the tongue, for example—in contact therewith. Now 
to proceed further—it seems fair enough in regard to hands as well as teeth 
to accept Hume’s principle that our ideas of things must be based on our 
actual sense-impressions of them, and if this is allowed, it seems that one 
can have no idea whatsoever in tactual terms of one’s finger as a softish 
cylinder out of contact with our other limbs, sticking out solitary and 


1The phenomenon in question has been regarded as important by a long line of 
thinkers, beginning with Condillac, I believe, and including Ward himself, 
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separate. But of course when I use the word ‘finger’ as above, I use it} 
with just this significance and accordingly the word in such a context cannot! 
refer to anything observed tactually. 

Before going any further, I had better make more precise the nature of 
the alleged crux. On the one hand I am not objecting to the dictum of 
Professor Price (Perception, p. 313) that ‘a purely tactual being could dis. 
cover that the shape and size of the tactual sense-data varies with the part 
of the organism that is touching ’, and, for aught I know, a human being 
endowed merely with tactual powers could unravel the paradox of the 
size of the dental cavity as efficiently as Ward did himself. On the other 
hand, I am asserting that in the course of unravelling this paradox in accord. 
ance with common sense, this tacual being would create another paradox 
which he could not unravel in accordance with common sense. The point 
is that although he would form orthodox opinions about the shapes and 
sizes of other people’s bodies provided he were permitted to embrace them, 
he would nevertheless evolve the most unorthodox ideas about his own body, 
its shape and the disposition of its limbs. In short as he could never get at 
his limbs and appendages in their moments of relative independence, he | 
would find his own body a sheer anomaly compared with other people's 
bodies. 





But at this point objections will perhaps find voice. All this attempt to, 
improve on Ward, it may be said, is going in the long run to serve very 
little purpose. After all, the fundamental question is whether Ward does 
not go astray from the start in refusing to found common sense upon the 
results of vision. For example, if I want to measure a plank, is it not sufficient | 
for me to watch myself place my hand on the plank and see if it is a hand’s | 
breadth in width or not? After all, the hand in question is my own hand, | 
and that hand of mine, when engaged in handling things in the usual way, 
has as a matter of fact for me a constant visible size, whether one adopts, 
like Ward, the Berkeleian theory or whether one does not. Accordingly, | 
Ward’s question—where among visibles can one find a yard stick of constant 
visible size !—is disposed of at once ; other things may vary in their visible } 
size though perhaps not nearly so much as Berkeley thought, but surely 
not my own hand, so long as it is at its usual working distance. Nor is the 
visual determination of distance any more difficult than the visual deter- | 
mination of sizes. My foot has a constant visible size for me, when I am } 
in a walking position, and so has my pace; what is there to prevent me 
counting my visible paces between one point and another? In short, the | 
measurement-words Ward cites, like foot and ell, can more readily be given | 
a visual interpretation than a tactual one, and we could, therefore, perhaps 
get on quite well without touch. 

It will be as well to labour the point, lest the ground of this criticism be } 
misunderstood. Ward, it will be remembered, holds to the Berkeleian theory | 
according to which visible size alters with distance from the eye. Now, for } 
my part, I do not want to be drawn at present into the controversy as to | 
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whether Berkeley is correct, and, accordingly, the opinion I express is 
merely that, even if one adopts the Berkeleian theory of vision, one is under 
no necessity of concluding as Ward apparently does, that our common 
sense notions of size cannot be based on vision. After all, even Ward and 
Berkeley would surely agree that my hand and my foot have certain normal 
working positions, and that whenever they are in one of these conventionally 
chosen standard positions, they are at a fixed distance from my eyes. But 
this granted, the rest of the criticism follows. 

However, there will be found, I believe, one salient deficiency in the 
purely visual man’s vocabulary of somewhat the same sort as has been 
found in the purely tactual man’s vocabulary. That is to say, the purely 
visual man will be unable to talk about his own eyes, for the very good 
reason that he never sees his own eyes and accordingly has no proof of their 
existence or non-existence. Indeed even supposing he did see his own eyes 
in a mirror he would be just as far as ever from possessing the information 
we possess ; he might indeed conjecture as to the possibility of a hidden 
counterpart to his mirrored eye, parallel with the visible counterpart to 
his mirrored hand, but these conjectured analogies would, in his case, remain 
mere unverifiable hypotheses. But now, if this be so, the purely visual man 
will find himself in somewhat the same dilemma as the purely tactual man, 
with regard to the perception of the sizes of things. The latter would find 
that whereas all other bodies in the world would have several alternative 
sizes—a digital size, a lingual size and so on, the bodies which served has 
as organs of touch would have a less wide range of sizes, and in view of the 
limitation of his knowledge, he would be unable to account for this anomaly. 
So too the former would find that whenever all other bodies visibly varied 
in size from time to time, his visible organs, his hand and so forth, would 
have a constant size all the time, and in view of his knowing nothing about 
the eye and therefore nothing about distance from the eye, he likewise 
would lack the key to the mystery. 

In the next place, it is not very difficult in the light of the last point 
made to show with some plausibility that the object of vision and the objects 
of common sense do not entirely coincide, and that Berkeley was, to some 
extent at least, on the right track. For this purpose, let us suppose a situation 
where, according to my everyday account of the matter, I put forward my 
hand to take up a tennis ball, and am watching my hand grasp the ball, 
and at once raise the question as to what could be said about the hand, the 
ball, and their relations in their purely visual aspect. Now, in the first place, 
there seems no difficulty about isolating this aspect of the things from their 
other aspects. After all, the hand, i.e. the fork-like shape, owing to its not 
now being touched by my other limbs, is for the present a purely visible 
fact, so far as I at least am concerned. As for the ball, I can surely remember 
occasions of seeing my hand touch things when my hand was benumbed, 
and indeed this sort of visual experience is perhaps the main indication 
of numbness in my hand, In any case I have a fairly good basis for my 
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abstraction. But now in the second place, if, after making this abstraction, 
I still say I see my hand grasping the ball, my description begins to beg 


little misleading. Not merely do I not see the part of the ball in contagt | 





with the fingers, but since touch is put out of account, I can no longer feel | 


it, and therefore for the moment these parts of the ball become, so to speak, 
hypothetical entities. Accordingly, if asked what I actually do see, I could 
at most claim to see my hand bent to form a cup, and a half of the ball 
protruding from the cup as much as a half-egg might stick out of the top 
of an egg-cup which was inwardly empty. Even so, of course, in spite of 
this modification, my description still remains to all intents and purposes 
a common sense description, always provided that I do in fact see depth 
in the visual field, i.e. provided that I see one part of the cup cum half-ball 
as nearer and the other as further away. Now of course in one way, over. 
looked by Berkeley but detected by the investigators of binocularity, I do 
indubitably see depth in the visual field, and the way in which I may be 
said actually to see depth comes apparently to this, that when in certain 
normal conditions [ look at the cup and ball with two eyes, I see those parts 
which common sense pronounces to be nearer stand out in some sense by 
comparison with those parts which common sense pronounces to be further 
away. Nevertheless in whatever sense I may be said to see the central 
parts of the cup and ball group stand out relatively to the peripheral parts, 
it appears quite certain that I do not see the central parts as being nearer 
and the peripheral parts as being further away in the sense of the words 
‘near’ and ‘ far’ favoured by the plain man. That is to say in the sense 
in which ‘ near’ and ‘ far’ mean ‘ near to and far from me, the percipient 
with the pair of eyes ’, I cannot possibly say that I see central parts of the 
cup cum half-ball as nearer my eyes than the peripheral, on account of 
the fact, already sufficiently explained that I do not see my eyes at all. 
But then, if I do not see the different parts of this thing to be at different 
distances from my eyes, it seems fair enough to say that I see all the parts 
of the shape as being at one distance and accordingly see its shape as a 
flat colour-patch. 

However, there is a crucial objection, worth mentioning here, to this 
talk about colour-patches and the flatness of visibles. The fact is that 
these phrases are intended by their devotees to signalize a peculiarity of 
visible things as compared with common sense things, and one moreover 
uniquely possessed by visible things. But, as it happens, a somewhat anal- 
ogous peculiarity is possessed by tangible things also as compared with 
common sense things. If I cannot be said to see things as near to or far 
from the eyes, because I do not see the eyes, I likewise cannot be said to 
feel things as near to or far from the hand, because I do not feel the hand. 
But, if this be so, the colour-patch phraseology with its implication of unique 
peculiarity will clearly not do at all. 

However, this conclusion is liable to meet with a serious objection. The 
Berkeleian paradox about the original objects of vision and the analogous 
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‘action, paradox about the original objects of touch, it will be granted, would no 
0 bea} doubt be well-founded facts, provided that one had no information about 
ontact ~—s the existence and position of the eyes except such as manipulative touch 
rer fee] | supplies, and no information about the existence and position of the solitary 
speak, ) hand except what sight supplies. But surely, it will be argued, this last 
could proviso is a very questionable one and quite contrary to common sense. 
he ball ' At any rate, the objection will continue, no less an authority than Professor 
he top | Ryle thinks it is and at least in his article on ‘ Feelings ’ in the Philosophical 
pite of Quarterly (Vol. 1, No. 3) he seems to make this point pretty plain with 
Irposes | reference to the case of the hand. * In discussing the perceptual use of the 
depth word “ feel’, he says (p. 197), ‘ I pointed out that when I detect my teeth 
ulf-ball chattering, this detection need not take the form of seeing or hearing or 
, Over. feeling with fingers, tongue or lips. That they are chattering might be per- 
» Ido ‘ceived, to use unnatural expressions, in or with the teeth’. * The fact’, 
ay be he has already explained on p. 194, ‘ that I do not know what preposition 
ertain “in” or * with ’ we should use to make this contrast shows how unnatural 
> parts the usage is’. However, in spite of his doubts about forms of expression, 








se by Professor Ryle, contrary to his usual habit, here seems to adopt a policy 
urther of Rem tene ; verba sequentur. In a case of this kind, he goes on (p. 203) : 
entral ‘My report is that of a solitary uncorroborated reporter, but it is also a 
parts, | virtually incontroversible report’. ‘We have here’, he says further, ‘a 
hearer sort of (graduatedly) privileged access to such things as palpitations of 
words | the heart, cramps, and creaks in the joints ’ (p. 198). ‘ Compare the following 


sense | cases. When I frown slightly you are usually in a much better position than 
ipient | [am for detecting it, since you can see it, which I cannot see it or ordinarily 
of the } feel it. When my right fist clenches, you are only in a slightly worse position 
int of than I, for we both can see it and we both can feel it, you with any of your 
t all. | fingers, I with the fingers of my left hand. But, besides this, I can also, 
ferent | unless numbed, or recently hit in the right funny bone, feel it clenched in 
parts . my right hand itself’ (p. 198). 


as 8 But this is not all Professor Ryle has to say on this subject. The infor- 

> mation which feeling gives us about these internal anatomical events, is, 

» this he maintains, as reliable doubtless in its way as the information it gives us 

that about external objects, i.e. the shapes and sizes of things, but nevertheless, 

ty of he goes on, the information obtained by the first way of feeling is somehow 
eover 


‘nebulous’ or indefinite compared with the information obtained by the 
anal- second way of feeling. Moreover, in grading this information as in the one 


with case nebulous and in the other case more definite, the standard invoked, 
r far he explains, is the standard set by sight ; for example, the information I 
id to get as to the position of a clock’s hands by feeling them in the dark enables 
and. me to tell the time in a rough and ready way, but inaccurately as compared 
ique with what sight could achieve, and again the information I get by internal 
feeling about the bending of my elbow is of a very vague sort indeed com- 
The ’ pared with the information sight would give about the same situation. 
oom | Now in view of this last quoted admission about the ill-informedness 
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of feeling as compared with sight, the question may legitimately enough 
be raised as to how far one’s common knowledge about the above situation 


could be acquired irrespective of vision, and merely on the strength of the 
feeling involved—in the one case, feelings of one’s hand-movements, and | 


in the other case, feelings of shapes like a clockface. For example, when | 
speak of feeling the clock-face with my fingers, I must be allowed to knovy, 
as a matter of common sense, that I feel or do not feel the clock-face accord. 
ing as my fingers are or are not in contact with it. But surely I cannot 
get information of this kind at all merely by way of the feelings involved 
and these only, since to get it I must know where the clock-face is when it 
is no longer being felt. In short, if my only sense-organ were a single hand, 
I would not understand the word * with’ in the above phrase ‘ feeling with’ 
in a common sense way at all. Moreover, to take the other example, when 
I speak of feeling my elbow bend or my fingers move by the ‘ internal ’ mode 
of feeling, it is quite proper and sensible for me, as a normal person, to 
raise the question Professor Ryle raises as to what the finger-movement or 
the elbow-bend is felt with. But if my only sense-organ were one single 
arm, the question as to what the said movements are felt with, would be 


for me, in this abnormal state, a quite improper or at least unanswerable | 


one. After all, the question as to what these occurrences are felt with isa 
question as to what observable events invariably take place when I have 
the feelings in question and invariably do not take place when the feelings 
are absent—for example when my arm is temporarily benumbed. But obvi- 
ously I could never learn what was happening at a time when my only 
available sense-organ failed me, and accordingly the ‘ with’ in the ‘ felt 
with ’ would in this case have no meaning at all for me. 

Now in order to discuss this question adequately, perhaps all that is 
necessary is to follow in more precise detail the principles implicit in this 
paper. Accordingly let me put myself in a position where, by common 
agreement, I could quite legitimately declare myself to be feeling a table’s 
edge with my hand and thus fix the meaning of ‘ with’ solely by reference 
to what I could be seen to be doing, both by myself and others. But now, 
as soon as this is done, it becomes clear that in speaking of feeling the table 
with the hand, I am referring to the visible contact between the pink fingers 
and the visible table’s edge. Now, in the second place, let me put myself 
in a situation where I could speak of myself as feeling my fist clenched— 
in the sense indicated above by Professor Ryle. But obviously the situation 
here is similar to the one, discussed above, when I feel my right hand and 
my left hand clasped together. Now if the use of the word ‘ with’ in cases 
like these two is to be on all fours with its use in the first and standard 
case, then that which will be called ‘a feeler’, i.e. will be said to be felt 
with, must surely be a part of my body in so far as it visibly presses on 
something else. Accordingly, in the case in question, the analogy in the 


use of the word ‘ with’ can be maintained only by saying that each hand 
is simultaneously felt with the other, or that in the case of the clenched fist, | 
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the visible fingers and the palm, each visible at the edge are—to vary the 
expression—both organ of touch and object of touch in relation to one 
another. Finally, in the third place, if we proceed further along the same 
lines it becomes pretty clear just what I may be said to feel with, when I 
lay claim to feeling my arm bend at the elbow. The point surely is that, 
in this case, the fleshy surface of the arm can be seen to bulge out here and 
there, and to be subject to various stresses and counterstresses. But having 
seen this, [ am quite entitled to say that underneath the skin one mass of 
flesh is pressing on another mass of flesh relatively strongly. Accordingly, 
it seems quite reasonable to say, on the analogy of the previous case, that 
I feel each of the fleshy areas with all the other fleshy areas. 

But further, if this method of studying the situation is persisted in. it 
soon becomes clear, I believe, why it is ‘ natural’ to say what one feels with 
when one feels a table’s edge, and ‘ unnatural’ to say what one feels with 
when one feel’s one’s arms bend at the elbow. The fact is surely that one’s 
hand is visibly distinct from the table in a sense in which the various fleshy 
masses of the arm are not visibly distinct from one another. That is to say, 
the hand is seen sometimes out of contact with, sometimes in contact with 
the table, whereas the various fleshy masses are never seen out of contact 
with one another, and the only visible difference when I feel my arm bend 
is the increase or decrease of various bulges in adjacent places. In the first 
case, therefore, the mention in ordinary language of a clear-cut difference 
between the feeler and the thing felt corresponds well enough with the 
visible facts of the case, and, in the second case, the absence of any linguistic 
distinction between feeler and thing felt is likewise appropriate to the 
visible facts. 

So far as concerns Professor Ryle’s ‘ with’ or ‘in’, enough has been 
said about the ‘ with ’ and it is now time to turn to the ‘in’. The question 
at issue here is after all vital to the present phase of the argument, namely 
how far the position of the hand (or indeed the eye) can be learned in this 
perception of the ‘internally anatomical’. With a view to this question, 
let us grant that when the hand is visibly in contact with the table, I feel 
the table as something relatively definite, I feel the hand as something 
relatively nebulous, and I feel some kind of place-relation between the 
nebulous object and the more definite object, and that when the hand is 
visibly out of contact with the table and visibly roving around, I feel the 
nebulous object in some way moving through space. Now it is obvious, I 
think, that if my feeling of the hand’s solitary movement through space is 
not a common sense knowledge of place, the feeling of the hand’s place- 
relation to the table in the former case is not a common sense knowledge 
either. But, surely, when I feel the movement of the nebulous hand without 
feeling anything else except perhaps other anatomical occurrences, I can 
know nothing of the direction of the hand’s movement in regard to the table, 
nor whether it is near to or far away from the table. But if this be so, then 
I cannot have any common sense knowledge of the hand’s place-relation to 
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the table in either case until I see both hand and table or touch both with 
my other hand. But as soon as I do this, it becomes natural enough for | 
me to say that the hand, qua object of internal feeling is ‘in’ the hand qua 
object of vision. 

So as to make this last thesis clear, let us imagine a being like ourselves, ) 
but endowed with no other sense but this sense of the anatomically internal, 
Now in the first place, according to my reckoning, such a being would have | 
some sort of knowledge of his own body or rather of his various limbs and 
their movements as of a set of different occurrences each with perhaps its | 
characteristic fixed ‘feel’ and each perhaps occupying a different position | 
in relation to the others, but he would of course be quite devoid of any | 
knowledge of the position of these objects of feeling in the world at large, 
i.e. in relation to bodies not his own. Moreover, in the second place, I main. 
tain, he could not have any sort of common sense view of the position of 
these felt occurrences and objects in the world, until, equipped with vision, 
he had watched the movements of his visible limbs, and noted which of 
the vaguely felt occurrences correspondingly arise. No doubt, of course, 
in practice it might be even more essential for him to feel his limbs and their 
movements in a tactual way by touching their surfaces with his hand than | 
to see the limbs and their movements, but for simplicity’s sake the discussion 
is confined entirely to the role of vision in this matter. 


ee 


But here an objection of a subtle sort will perhaps be brought. If common 
, . . . . . ' 
sense does fix the whereabouts of the sensible internal event by identifying | 


this sensible event with a visible bodily event, common sense, it will be 
said, can be shown to be incorrect in making this identification. Take the 
physiological evidence into account, and it at once becomes clear that this 


question as to the whereabouts of the visible bodily event corresponding | 


to a given sensible event is a very tricky question indeed. The fact is surely 
that when a movement of the toe is felt, the corresponding visible event, 


in an extended but quite accurate sense of the word * visible’ is not merely } 


a movement of the toe, but also and even more fundamentally a movement 
up a long nerve fibre ultimately terminating in the brain. That is to say— 
to put the matter in pointed way—what is felt is a point, and what is corres- 
pondingly seen or might be seen is a line or series of successive points.’ 
Now common sense of course unhesitatingly identifies the point felt with 


me 


—— 





the first of the succession of visible points, that is, with the only part of 
the process it ever does see, but it would be just as reasonable, and indeed 
scientifically convenient, to identify the felt point with the last of the visible 
points, the point where the line enters the brain, and better still no doubt 





to avoid any attempt at identification, and merely to note the de facto 
correlation. In any case, common sense is on very dubious ground, if it 
persists seriously in identifying the felt point with the toe it sees. 
However, if there is anything in the principles invoked in the previous 
part of my paper, it does not seem very difficult to show that common 


*See Sir William Hamilton’s Reid, p. 861, 
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sense is after all quite accurate in identifying the sensible event with the 
visible movement of the toe and not with any part of the hidden chain of 
nerve-events. On the analogy of the fact that the eye does not see itself, 
it seems reasonable to presume that the sensitive nerve here in question 
does not feel itself. But if this is so, then surely the object felt, the sensible 
point or sensible movement at a point does not correspond to the visible 
nerve-fibre at all, or the detectable movement up that fibre, but only to 
the visible stimulus of the end-organ of the nerve, which visible stimulus 
is some kind of bulge seen in the toe. 

But now perhaps it will be pointed out that phenomenology cannot 
guarantee this assertion about the insensitivity of the nerve to itself in the 
way it can guarantee the assertion about the invisibility of the eye to itself. 
What then is the evidence for the former assertion? Well, admittedly, 
there is something speculative about this assertion, but it is a speculation 
in some way presupposed in the previous course of our argument. Hitherto 
there has been a certain discrepancy between the facts relative to seeing 
and the facts relative to feeling in that whereas the eye does not see itself 
at all, the hand does in a certain sense feel itself, namely as something— 
to use Professor Ryle’s word—nebulous. But if the present speculation is 
on the right track, this discrepancy begins to disappear. That is to say, 
the hand can now on this new view be reckoned as being (roughly speaking) 
a set of sense-organs each of which is insensitive to itself and sensitive only 
to something pressing on it, and presumably the feelings arising from this 
pressure would vary according as the stimulus was another adjacent nerve 
or some foreign body like a table. In short, the chief defence of this specula- 
tion is that its adoption renders somewhat more consistent with one another 
the principles hitherto employed. 

But, it will be said, perhaps there is no harm in granting the view that 
the object of feeling is properly to be identified not with the nerve which 
physiology uncovers but with the visible stimulus of the nerve-ending. 
Indeed, it will be allowed, the hypothesis is already so far in accord with 
orthodox physiological doctrine as to provide a sort of explanation for the 
curious fact reported in text-books that no matter at what point in its 
length a nerve filament is stimulated the feeling that ensues is always much 
the same as it would have been if the end-organ had been stimulated in 
the usual way. At any rate, if what is felt is not the nerve at all, this is 
just the sort of phenomenon that would have to be expected. Even so, 
however, the argument will continue, if we press the consequences of this 
last-mentioned physiological fact, a new obstacle surely arises to the theory 
that the point or event internally felt is endowed with its common sense 
position only by reference to the position of its visible concomitant. No 
doubt, for each particular point internally felt a corresponding visible 
event (the stimulus, namely) can be found on the body having a common 
sense position in reference to other visible things outside the body, and one 
might therefore with seeming reasonableness suppose that a common sense 
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position in the world would be assigned to the said internal or nebulous 
point or event felt, in accordance with the position of its visible stimulus 
in the visible body. But whereas the various internally felt objects are felt, 
according to the present hypothesis, as having some sort of place-relation 
to one another of a fixed kind, fixed, that is, as their various qualitatively 
different feels are fixed, it is a consequence surely of the curious physiological 
fact just cited that the various visible events corresponding to the several 
internally sensible events do not have a set of fixed place-relations to one | 
another. But if this be so, it is surely wrong to contend that the sensible | 
intimation of the position of internal objects is brought into harmony with 
common sense by reference to the visual intimations of the position of the 
stimulus. On the contrary, recourse to these visual intimations could, at 
least on principle, confuse everything, and while for internal feeling the | 
position of a given movement would remain constant, for vision it vu 
vary in a bewildering way. 





) 


Now this sort of discrepancy between the intimation afforded by feeling 
as to the position of limbs and such things, and the corresponding intimations | 
offered by vision is not merely something conjured up by arm-chair specula- 
tion, but is pretty much what is actually encountered in experience by | 
people whose limbs have been amputated. At any rate, it appears sensible { 
to assume that the experience of a phantom limb is a special case of the fact | 
that at whatever point of its length a nerve is stimulated, the ensuing feeling 
is always rather similar. Accordingly, it will be possible to make the paradox 
under review clearer and less abstract, if it is restated in terms of the case | 
of the phantom limb. 


The man, let us assume, is, all the time and independently of other | Of 


avenues of sense, aware of certain feelings which he calls feelings of his 
foot as occupying a different position in a some kind of fixed but * nebulous’ 
way from other feelings which he calls feelings of his upper limb. Now after 
the amputation of the lower limb, the upper limb as felt still occupies the 
same position as the upper limb as seen, and common sense is quite happy 
about this identification. The only question that troubles the patient is 
accordingly where he is to find a place in the common sense world for the 
foot and lower-limb he still feels but which he no longer sees. On the one 
hand, in so far as he is influenced by the experiences he had prior to amputa- 
tion, he will assign to the foot as felt the place in the visible world which 
the visible foot would have occupied and in that case, he finds himself 
regarding the felt foot as existing in a place already occupied by a foreign 
body, e.g., inside the wall, and on the other hand, if he allows himself to 
be guided by the experiences he has after the operation, he will assign to 
the felt foot a place in the visible world according to the place of the pressures 
that serve as its stimuli, the pressures presumably on the visible stump, and 
in that case he will have to face the alternative paradox that the respective 
places of the foot and the lower part of the intact limb still feel different 
and somehow according to visible indications must be the same. 
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Now, no doubt, this is a quite academic version of the phanton limb 
dilemma, dictated primarily by the implications of the theory followed. 
But the odd thing is that the findings of the psychologist about the beliefs 
of the amputation patient agree fairly well with our speculations. According 
to text-books, the man really does begin by regarding the phantom foot as 
located within appropriately placed foreign bodies like walls, goes on subse- 
quently to believe the phantom limb to be shrinking and to be projecting 
less and less beyond the visible stump, and finally, when the amputation 
is long past, tends to regard the phantom limb as existing somehow within 
the stump, all shrunk. In short, it looks as if the final view in this case 
were the result of trying to harmonize the intimations of feeling about the 
difference between the position of the foot and the stump with the intimations 
of vision about the identity in the position of the two things. In any case, 
the facts cited by psychologists disagree apparently with the theory here 
being opposed, the theory perhaps implicit in Professor Ryle, that the com- 
mon sense position of organs in the world is known by internal feeling 
instinctively and independently of other avenues of sense, and agrees fairly 
well with the notion here advocated that the common sense knowledge as 
to where the objects internally felt are is predominantly or ultimately 
decided on the appropriate visual evidence. 

It is now proper to sum up the results of this inquiry as to what precisely 
this ‘internal sense’ or ‘ muscular sense’ does reveal, and to show the 
bearing of these results on the general thesis. In the first place it will hardly 
be maintained now that the position and shape and function of the eyes 
could be disclosed solely in virtue of these vague feelings attendant on their 
opening, closing and turning. In order to get this kind of information, it 
is necessary apparently to explore the eyes and eyelids with the fingers and 
to induce blackouts by covering the eyes with the hands, and, prior to 
getting this kind of information, there can be no awareness whatsoever of 
the various objects seen as existing at various distances from the eyes, and 
in other words, the original date of vision will be pretty much what Berkeley 
said they were. So too it can hardly now be maintained that any information 
about the position, shape, and function of the hand is obtained from the 
vague feelings of the hand attendant on one’s first awareness with its aid 
of hard or soft solid shapes. Indeed, in order to get proper information 
about the position, shape, and function of a hand or other tactual organ 
during its periods of solitary independent activity, it is apparently necessary, 
according to what was argued near the beginning of the paper, to have 
recourse to vision and to watch its movements. But, if so, of course, there 
would seem to be, as was previous mentioned, a paradox about touch some- 
what analogous to Berkeley’s paradox about vision—a paradox that is to 
say, according to which the original object of touch is not felt as being in 
any kind of place-relationship to oneself, or to one’s organ of touch. 

In order to elucidate a little better the contentions of this last paragraph 
and especially its last sentence let us quote from an article by J. F. Ferrier 
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first published in Blackwood’s for 1842 and reprinted in Volume IT of his 
Lectures and Remains p. 366. ‘ Here we may hazard an observation which, | 
simple as it is, appears to us to be new, and not unimportant in aiding uy 
to unravel the mysteries of sensation ; which observation is, that, in no cage | 


— : : cae 
whatsoever, does any sense inform us of the existence of its appropriate | 


organ, or of the relation that subsists between that organ and its objects, 
but that the interposition of some other sense is invariably required to give 
us this information. It would not be difficult to show that, as, on the one 
hand, distance is not involved in the original intuitions of sight, so, on the 
other hand, proximity is not involved in the original intuitions of touch; 


but that, while it is touch which establishes an interval between the organ | 


and the objects of sight, it is sight which establishes no interval between the 
organ and the object of touch. Sight thus repays every fraction of the debt 
it has incurred to its brother sense. This is an interesting subject, but we 
can only glance at it here ’ 

The present article, of course, as will now be evident, is deeply indebted 
to Ferrier’s essay, and accordingly it will be as well to state plainly the 





relation between the original and the copy. The fact is that Ferrier never | 
at any time develops in detail the thesis announced in the above quotation, | 


and that his remarks about the relation of sight and of feelings cannot be 
appreciated at their proper value, unless they are read in the light of the 
ideas and the issues alive among his friends—namely, the Noctes Ambrosianae 
set and Sir William Hamilton. Accordingly, the attempt has been made 


here to do for Ferrier’s thesis what he himself would have had to do for it, | 


if he had ever happened to write the article he promised about Hamilton’s 
notes on Reid. 


But what, I am now liable to be asked, is the contemporary relevance of | 


Ferrier’s doctrine of the mutual indebtedness of sight and touch ? This, 
however, is a somewhat embarrassing question, and indeed the only answer 
I am as yet in a position to make is to draw attention to one or two theories 
in vogue at the moment which apparently are in direct contradiction to 
Ferrier’s. 

Take, for example, the view propounded by Professor Cole in his General 
Psychology (1939 edition, p. 92). “The skin and muscles contain the basic 
receptor system. Important though the distance receptors (visual, auditory 
and olfactory) are in putting us “in touch” with a wider environment, 
the meaning of the vibrations they receive ultimately derives from touch. 
The smooth sleek coat of a well-groomed horse (physically a pattern of 
light intensities and wave-lengths when it becomes an object of our glance) 
means a certain type of response which stroking would produce. In this 
sense, touch is the educator of all the other senses’. But obviously, on 
Ferrier’s view there is a grave difficulty here. No doubt, the smooth sleek 
coat (physically a pattern of light intensities) might conceivably be said 
to be said to mean a certain type of response which stroking would produce, 
but surely the hand that does the stroking in so far as it moves in its normal 
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way untouched by the other hand could not conceivably be said to mean 
a certain type of response which stroking or contact would produce. In 
short, my response to my hand is, on Ferrier’s view, primarily ocular and 
not manual at all. But, if so, then the meaning of the whole stroking process, 
that is, the relation of hand and horse, is so to speak both visual and tactual 
from the start, and accordingly, it is inaccurate to speak of the skin and 
muscles as containing the basic receptor system, or of touch as the educator 
of all the other senses. 

Or again, take a theory of a very different sort, thrown out casually 
by Professor Ryle (Philosophical Quarterly Vol. I No. 3, p. 203) ‘ Detection 
by feeling ’, he says, ‘has something unsatisfactory about it, namely that 
feeling is constitutionally imprecise—imprecise as judged by the official 
standards set by sight. If in the dark, I have to tell the time by feeling the 
hands of the clock with my fingers, I cannot determine the exact time, as 
Ican when I can see the clock ’. But once again, if Ferrier was on the right 
track, there are equal objections to this approach to the matter. The point 
is that in order to learn the exact time from a clock, I have to make sure 
that I am looking straight at the clock from the front, that is to say, it is 
not enough to note that the minute hand is visibly ‘on’ one of the minute 
marks, but it is further necessary to know that an imaginary line passing 
through the minute mark and the minute hand has a certain direction in 
relation to my eyes, and if I fail to take this latter precaution, I am liable 
to miss trains. In order, therefore, to eliminate this familiar inaccuracy, I 
must know something about the position of my eyes, and, if Ferrier is right, 
this is something I cannot learn from sight but only from touch. Accordingly 
the official standards of accuracy in the reading of clocks are set not by sight, 
but by a co-operation of touch and sight. 

Now at this point it will be convenient to take stock. The question 
originally posed in the beginning was, it will be remembered, the question 
as to whether common sense is founded in the special senses, and the point 
actually at issue was whether the programme implied in this form of question 
is a practicable programme. Now, in the course of the paper, it has been 
suggested that up to a point the sort of analysis called for by the programme 
can be quite plausibly effected, and it has been argued that, in certain cases, 
if one tries to found common sense on manipulative touch, one is finally 
foreed to regard common sense as arising here only in so far as sight co- 
operates with touch and that, likewise, in certain other cases, if one tries to 
found common sense on sight, one is finally forced to regard common sense 
as arising here only in so far as manipulative touch co-operates with sight. 
Even so, however, this sort of conclusion, because of its limited scope, is 
not perhaps a very illuminating one, and in order to decide whether or no 
the programme at issue is a proper one it would be necessary to inquire 
whether or not an analysis of this sort can be carried through for all cases, 
or at least for all cases of normally endowed people. 

Now in order to discover what would be involved in generalising the 
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thesis, it would be as well to review some of the instances already discussed, 


It is obvious, for one thing, that one cannot claim the cavity felt in one’s | 


tooth to be enormous by ordinary standards until one knows the impalpable 
organ of feeling in contact with the tooth to be the fingers and not the tongue, 
but in order to settle this latter point one has to assume that one thing 
feels different in size according as it is visibly touched by different parts of 
one’s body. So too one cannot claim in the ordinary way that the clock is 
at noon unless one knows that one’s palpable organ of sight is directly 
facing the dial and not situated to the side of it, and of course behind this 
latter bit of knowledge lies the assumption that the position of a thing to 
its background looks different according as the position of the eye in relation 
to the thing palpably alters. In short then, the thesis apparently cannot be 
generalised, unless it is allowed that if there is a difference in the tactual 
organ, there is a difference in the feel of the thing touched, and if there is 
a difference in the visual organ, there is a difference in the look of the thing 
‘eyed ’. 

Now, as it happens, there are considerable objections to holding that 
this sort of invariable concomitance takes place on the universal scale re. 
quired for generalising the thesis. ‘ One of the puzzling facts of psychology’, 
says A. C. Lloyd (Mind, January 1951), * is the obstinacy with which people 
refuse to have the sense-data we should expect from the study of their 
sense-organs. They persist in seeing the physical shapes and sizes and 
colours of things instead of their perspective or projected qualities. The 
common jay is believed to have the same disability ’. Now the facts cited 
here have to do, I believe, mainly with vision and the sort of point made is, 
apparently, that although the plain man would not hesitate to admit that 
the position of the minute hand on the dial looked different according to 
the differences in the position of his eye, the same plain man would neve 
be brought to admit that the size of the table looked different and smaller 
according as the distance between it and his eye increased through his 
backing away to the other side of the room. In short, it is held, the look of 
things seemingly does not always alter with the alteration of the eye’s 
position. 

Now if the problem is studied more closely, an even more paradoxical 
situation is found to exist. At any rate by most psychologists, ‘ it has 
been assumed that size-constancy necessarily breaks down at large distances 
and perceived size then tends to become perspective size. The implication 
is that in outdoor space or aerial space as contrasted with the room-sized 
spaces of the psychological laboratory, the appearance of things necessarily 
tapers off towards the horizon and the features of the terrain perforce look 
smaller than they are’ (Gibson, T'he Perception of the Visual World, p. 183). 
That is to say, according to a consensus of trained observers, it would seem 
to be a fact that, according to normal linguistic usage, it is not done to 
speak of the table as looking smaller as one backs to the far corner of the 


room, but, on the other hand, it is quite usual to speak of the church-tower | 
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on the horizon looking smaller, the further one’s car recedes from it. Or, 
to take another example, if one looked down a long stretch of rails, one would 
say they seemed to converge, whereas if the stretch looked down were a 
short one, one would say that they seemed parallel all the way. Why then 
does the plain man admit in the one case the perspective size and admit 
in the other case only the physical size? Such is the root-problem. Now 
in an arm-chair or philosophical argument such as is being pursued here, 
there can be no hope of completely resolving a problem like this. Accord- 
ingly, all that is being attempted here is to point out two extreme but 
apparently, so far as the point at issue is concerned, crucial and decisive 
cases, the first one indicating conditions where it would be quite nonsensical 
for the plain man to distinguish between the visible size and the size in 
the ordinary sense of the term, and the second one indicating conditions 
where it would be quite nonsensical not to distinguish in ordinary speech 
between the visible size and the real size. 

As regards the first case, it is certainly a fact that if one first holds a 
penny close to the eye, so as to peer at it and then increases its distance 
until it is held for inspection at arm’s length, one would not dream of saying 
that the penny shrinks visibly in transit. But surely there is an obvious 
reason for one’s silence here about the diminution in visible size. In the 
first place, for size in the ordinary sense, as was pointed out before, the hand 
is so to speak the ultimate yardstick, and in the second place, since the penny 
is seen throughout the manoeuvre to be in the hand, it follows that even 
of the hand and the penny were visibly shrinking in relation to their back- 
ground, nevertheless the size-relation of the penny to the hand is all the 
time visibly constant. Accordingly, in this situation, the only thing that 
can be properly said of the penny is that its size looks normal and unvarying 
throughout. But further, if this be so, it seems quite legitimate to go further 
and to say that, in the case of things actually known to be within one’s 
reach now from where one sits, their size will always be reported, on looking, 
to be unaffected by their differing distances from the eye, since such things, 
as being all of them potentially graspable from here, are in much the same 
relation to me as the penny was. To proceed now to the second and con- 
trasting case, it is according to general usage legitimate enough to speak of 
‘a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand’. But obviously here the size is visible 
size and visible size only as opposed to ordinary size, and it would surely be 
quite out of place for the plain man to apply the word ‘ size’ in the ordinary 
sense to the cloud, since to measure the cloud in the proper way he would have 
to handle it or walk over its surface, whereas the cloud is in fact literally 
out of reach in so to speak an absolute sense. Apparently then the com- 
parative sizes of things beyond reach, in this extreme way, can be computed 
only by the method employed by a landscape artist to estimate the size 
of things as paintable, namely by looking to see how far the hand or a pencil 
held in the hand visibly equals this or that feature in the foreground or 
background. 
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No doubt, it might be queried here with respect to this latter case whethe 
this method of estimating the size of things as ungraspable or paintabk 
amounts to measurement in any proper sense of the word, and it might he 
pointed out that one’s visible hand according to one’s pleasure hides entirely 
or reveals in large part a given cloud and in fact can be arbitrarily made to 
look larger or smaller than the thing compared with it. Obviously, however | 
this sort of difficulty disappears if the visible size of the hand bears a fixed | 
proportion to its distance from the eye. That is to say, if the hand is to | 
serve as measuring rod, in a definite sense of the word, for pure visible, 
one has only to hold the hand in a fixed position in reference to the eye, 
and the element of arbitrariness disappears. 

But let us return to the point at issue. If the facts in the former of 
these two cases are pretty much as I have represented them, then it is no 
longer as plausible as it has hitherto been to regard as incompatible with 
the thesis that visible size varies with distance the indisputable fact that 
the plain man in certain cases neither notes nor reports variations in visible 
size. At any rate, in the crucial case of looking at things actually in reach, 
this kind of paradox is apparently just what would be expected if talk 
about size is to make sense. No doubt of course the problem is by no means 





entirely disposed of, and it still remains to be explained why the plain man 
speaks about things within easy reach (that is, things in the room) in the | 
same way as he speaks about things properly and literally within reach, 
and speaks about things difficult to reach (that is, things on the horizon) 
in the same way as he speaks about things absolutely out of reach. But if 
the logical difficulty has been shown to be surmountable in the extreme 
cases, there seems no reason why the resolution of this residual problem | 
(difficult as the resolution may be) should involve the denial of the con- 
comitant variation of visible size and distance. 

At this point, instead of proceeding with the generalisation of the thesis, 
it will be more in keeping with the basic theme of this paper to note the 
implications of this last conclusion for the philosophical discussions of te- 
day. The fact is, apparently, that many philosophers of the school under 
review here, evidently assume as beyond question that since the plain 
man’s description of the ‘look’ of things, when these things are, so to 
speak, within easy reach does not differ materially from his common sense 
descriptions of what they ‘really’ are, there is no reason to suppose the 
plain man to have visual sense-data of a paradoxical, non-commonsensical 
character, varying with the position of the eye. But in view of what has 
been said in the preceding paragraphs it is surely safe to assert that here 
the consequent in question does not at all self-evidently follow from the 
antecedent in question and that if the modern brand of ‘ sophisticated’ 
naive realism is going to maintain its prestige, it must condescend to argue 
a little more closely. It is after all perhaps not so easy as is sometimes 
thought to get rid of sense-data. 

G. EK. Davis 
Queen’s University of Belfast. 
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DAVID HUME AND POLITICAL SCEPTICISM 


I 


1952 marked the second centenary of the publication in Edinburgh of 
the collection of essays which David Hume, philosopher newly turned 
political economist, entitled Political Discourses. It is in one of these essays 
that he remarks (in discussing the part that philosophers can play in the 
mediation of party controversy) that ‘ All political questions are infinitely 
complicated. . . Hesitation, and reserve, and suspense are therefore the 
only sentiments he (the philosopher) brings to this essay or trial ’.' ‘ Hesi- 
tation’ and ‘ reserve ’, however, may be practical attitudes without being 
philosophical attitudes, and the exact relation between ‘ philosophical *, and 
what may be called ‘ practical’ or ‘ political’ scepticism, is one which 
deserves analysis. 

To some, Hume represents a paradox—a radical sceptic whose ‘ liberal ’ 
empiricism fails to be accompanied in politics by * radical’ or ‘ progressive ° 
views. Basil Willey, for example, points a contrast between ‘ Hume’s 
intrepidity in speculation co-existing with conservatism in practice ’.? 
Others find nothing surprising in this state of affairs. ‘The translation of 
this heretical scepticism into politics’, wrote Leslie Stephen,* is a cynical 
conservatism. . . He inclines to the side of authority as the most favourable 
to that stagnation which is the natural ideal of a sceptic ’. These differences 
of opinion suggest that both ‘ conservatism’ and ‘ scepticism” are ambig- 
uous concepts. 

In what follows, I shall attempt to answer the questions : (1) Whether 
Hume’s attitude towards political change, the party system, justice, and 
allegiance to government is directly attributable to his general philosophical 
standpoint ; and (2) Whether this sheds any light on the terms ‘ sceptic ’, 
and ‘ conservative ’, and on the relationship between them. 

About Hume’s conservatism in the party sense there is little mystery, 
although the story is an interesting one. In the T'reatise of Human Nature, 
and the Essays Moral and Political, he seriously sets himself to be a man 
‘above’ party. In keeping with his earliest philosophical resolution that 
to espouse ‘enthusiasm’ whilst denouncing it in others is a practice ill 
becoming a serious thinker, he attempts to hold a balance between the two 
political extremes, holding that, ‘It belongs . . . to a philosopher who is 
of neither party to put all the circumstances in the scale, and to assign 

“Of the Protestant Succession.’ Essays Moral, Political and Literary, ed. Green 
and Grose, p. 475. 

*The Eighteenth Century Background, p. 119. 

*History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, TI, p. 185, 
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to each of them its proper poise and influence’.4 Even here, however, 
hostility to the Whig assertions of contract and natural right is ill-concealed, 
True, the essays ‘ Of the Original Contract ’, and * Of Passive Obedience’ 
show Hume setting up both extreme Whig and Tory ‘ men of straw’ and 
demolishing their arguments with a great show of philosophic impartiality, 
But it is the Tory advocacy of obedience as the rule ‘ which ought chiefly 
to be inculcated > without any over-solicitude as to its exceptions, which 
receives a (strictly utilitarian) blessing, even in the essay nominally directed 
against Tory principles. That we should ‘ cherish and improve our ancient 
government as much as possible, without encouraging a passion for . , , 
dangerous novelties *,° is indeed a sentiment of the earlier as much as the 
later Hume ; and all the professions in favour of stability in affairs of govern. 
ment, often quoted against the older and undoubted Tory, are to be found 
in the Essays of 1742-8 and in the parallel passages in Book Three of the 
Treatise which is roughly contemporaneous with the essays added to the 
collection in the latter year. 

Nevertheless Hume’s views did undergo an undisputed change of em- 
phasis which can be dated from his election to the librarianship of the 
Faculty of Advocates in 1752. In assembling the material for his History 
of England, he came to believe that the early Stuarts were more excusable 
than the Whig accounts of the struggle between crown and _ parliament 
might allow. Already by 1753, he had decided that ‘ the History of England 
has never yet been written . . . such is the ignorance and partiality of all 
our historians ’.6 Rapin’s History, he denounced as * totally despicable’? 
and Locke, Sydney and Hoadly as Whig propagandists equally ‘ despicable 
both for style and matter °. All pretence of keeping a ‘ balance in the praise 
and blame ’ bestowed on each side® disappears, to be succeeded by a creeping 
barrage of denunciation of * factious barbarians under the appellation of 
Whigs ’.® He is increasingly antipathetic towards political disturbance of 
any kind and quick to espy a connection between popular protest and 
religious enthusiasm. * The fury of the people ’, he declares in 1758, * though 
glossed over by pretensions to civil liberty, is in reality incited by the fana- 
ticism of religion ’.!° In the earlier editions of the essay ‘ Of the Liberty of 
the Press ’, we read that ‘ the people are no such dangerous monster as they 
have been represented ’, and that ‘the liberty of the press . . . however 
abused, can scarce ever excite tumults or rebellion’. Thirty years later, 
Hume was advocating the impeachment of the Mayor and Sheriffs of the 
City of London for publishing petitions requesting a dissolution of Parlia- 

“Of the Protestant Succession,’ Essays, p. 475. 

“Of the First Principles of Government,’ Essays, p. 113. 

*To Sir Gilbert Elliot, March 1763 (Letters, ed. Greig, 1932). 

7Ibid. 


*Of the Coalition of Parties,’ Essays, p. 464. 
®*To Alexander Wedderburn, Nov. 1763. 
Of the Coalition of Parties,’ Essays, p. 469. Macaulay’s (Whig !) judgment of 


Hume was that ‘he hated religion so much that he hated liberty for having been allied 
with religion’ (Edinburgh Review, August 1825). 
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ment ; and writing from Edinburgh to William Strahan, that he hoped to 
see ‘a public bankruptcy, the total revolt of America . . . the diminution 
of London to less than a half, and the restoration of the government to the 
King, nobility and gentry of this realm’, when (he added)—‘ to adorn the 
scene, . . . some hundreds of Patriots will make their exit at Tyburn and 
improve English eloquence by their dying speeches ’."" 

The Hume of 1770 then—the older, more cynical Hume, diseased in 
body, pessimistic as to the course of public affairs, and impartially intolerant 
of Whigs, Englishmen,!? radicals and financiers—is not the Hume of 1741. 
His natural conservatism has taken on a tinge of irritability. He has been 
exasperated by the mob, ill-rewarded for his public services, abused as a 
pagan and a Jacobite. But is there a deeper connection between the phil- 
osophical and the political sceptic ? Can one not link logical empiricism 
with political caution, or the rejection of rationalism with the faith that 
would build society by reliance on prescription and the tried remedies of 
the past rather than on abstract arguments about the nature of justice 
and equality ? 





II 


One can indeed do this, but I am not convinced that one should. Most 
summaries of Hume’s political ideas almost certainly over-simplify the 
relationship between the epistemologist and the social philosopher. They 
do this by suggesting that opposition to ‘a priori’ solutions—to social 
contract and natural rights—is only to be expected in one who ‘ mistrusted 
reason ’, and ‘ emphasised the roles of custom and feeling in forming human 
beliefs’. Thus, anti-rationalism in philosophy is made to lead by a series 
of easy steps to a sort of cautious irrationalism in practical affairs which 
brings Hume the political historian into a comfortable and consistent re- 
lationship with Hume the metaphysical sceptic. Such a view can only 
result from a misunderstanding about Hume’s ‘ attack on reason ’. 

This attack certainly involves the rejection of that ‘ opinion very in- 
dustriously propagated by certain philosophers, that morality is susceptible 
of demonstration ’.!5 Hume’s energetic assertion that ‘no one has ever 
been able to advance a single step in those demonstrations " and that 
‘It is impossible that the distinction betwixt moral good and evil can be 
made by reason ; since that distinction has an influence upon our actions, 
of which reason alone is incapable ’,® certainly (if valid) reduces to vain 
logic-chopping the notion of rights discernible in the light of reason. But 
it does not do this by attempting to substitute for logic something other 
than logic, or by abandoning argument in favour of feeling or intuition. 

NOct. 1769. 

12°. . . so vile a beast as an Englishman. . . corrupt by over a century of licentious- 
ness’ (To Sir Gilbert Elliot, 1770). 

BT reatise (ed. Selby-Bigge) Bk. III, pt. i, p. 172. 

MI bid, 

Jbid., p. 171, 
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The only remedy for bad reasoning in Hume’s eyes was good reasoning, 
‘Sophistry must be opposed by Syllogism ’, and it is ‘accurate and just 
reasoning ’, he remarks in the Enquiry, which ‘is alone able to subvert 
. . . abstruse philosophy and metaphysical jargon ’.'6 There are two senses 
in which Hume can be said to ‘ mistrust’ reason, and neither of these has 
the irrationalist consequences which are sometimes imputed to them. In 
one case—that of morality which is * more properly felt than judged of ’?”~ 
Hume sees this himself. He never regards himself as advocating a sceptical 





or irrationalist theory of ethics, or interprets his denial that moral distinctions 
are discerned by deductive reason as an assertion that moral and political 
matters cannot be satisfactorily argued about. Ethies is not a matter of 
taste. There is ample scope for deductive and inductive argument!’ about 
the way in which human nature is affected by different courses and principles 
of action. * Critics *, said Hume, ‘can reason and dispute more plausibly 
than cooks and performers ’.!® There is plainly no route here from scepticism 
to the view that in practical affairs, prescription, habit or emotion must 
take precedence over ‘reasoned’ discussion. No radical reformer would 
find any hindrance to his programme in Hume’s ethical theory. It was, 
one remembers, from Book Three of the T'reatise that Jeremy Bentham 
‘ for the first time learnt to call the cause of the people the cause of virtue ’.% 

The second sense in which Hume can be said to * mistrust reason’ is 
the sense in which inferences as to matters of fact and existence are asserted 
by him to be the ‘ effects of custom, not of reasoning ’.2!_ Here Hume himself 
is less certain about the practical consequences of his doctrine. Though 
defending himself against the criticism of Reid that his theory of knowledge 
entailed disbelief in the existence of both matter and mind,** he sometimes 
speaks as if the dilemma posed by Reid must be a real one—as if, that is, 
his scepticism must be either a real scepticism or a feigned scepticism. For 
propositions of fact and existence (‘ that Caesar existed’, ‘that there is 
such an island as Sicily ’) he affirms, we have no demonstrative or intuitive 
proof. Yet: 


‘Would you infer that I deny their truth or even their certainty ? There are 
many different kinds of certainty, and some of them as satisfactory to the mind, 
though not perhaps so regular as the demonstrative kind ’.*8 


‘Perhaps not so regular’! In the very act of asserting that matters of 
fact and existence can often be spoken of as ‘ certainly true ’, or * known for 
certain ’, there is the suggestion that somewhere a guarantee is missing— 
that somewhere there is an assurance which both the philosopher and the 


16 Hnquiry (ed. Selby-Bigge) sect. 1, p. 9. 

17 Treatise, Bk. III, pt. i. 

Vide Mrs. Kydd’s contentions in Reason and Conduct in Hume's Treatise, Chaps. 
3 and 4. 

1*The Sceptic,’ Essays, p. 217. 

20 Fragment on Government, Ch. 1, para. 36 n. 

21 Enquiry, sect. 5. 

22 Hssays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay II, Ch. 12. 

% treig, Letter 91, 
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plain man might, but do not, in the event, have. ‘ Fire burns’, and water 
certainly refreshes, but a world in which we say these things solely * because 
it costs us too much pains to think otherwise’ seems, to the philosopher, 
somehow second best. Hume in the T'reatise, too, was haunted by the belief 
that a consistent philosophical sceptic, ‘though absolutely and necessarily 
determined to live and talk and act like other people in the common affairs 
of life ’, is committed to the making of a continuous series of mental reserva- 
tions in order to exorcise his * indolent belief in the general maxims of the 
world ’.%4 * In all the incidents of life ’, he remarks, * we ought still to preserve 
our scepticism °. 

But * philosophical’ scepticism cannot be preserved in the normal inci- 
dents of life ; not because the task is too hard, but because it is not a scepti- 
cism about life. Hume is easily misunderstood because he was at the same 
time both a philosophical and a practical sceptic. Practical scepticism is 
seen at its clearest in the Hume of the essay on * Miracles ’, who (far from 
denying that confidence can be placed in any ‘ matter of fact’), declares 
roundly that : 

‘A wise man. . . proportions his belief to the evidence. In such conclusions 
as are founded on an infallible experience, he expects the event with the last 
degree of assurance, and regards his past experience as a full proof of the future 
existence of that event °.*5 

The wise man, (or practical sceptic), be it noted, * proportions his belief 
to the evidence’. The philosophical sceptic, on the other hand, declares 
it ‘impossible . . . that any argument from experience can prove this resem- 
blance of the past to the future, since all these arguments are founded on 
the supposition of that resemblance ’.*6 The difference between the two 
sorts of scepticism, though important, was not clearly asserted by either 
Hume or his opponents. The difference is a difference between the refusal 
to generalise from insufficient evidence, and a refusal to be (philosophically) 
satisfied with any evidence at all. In the section on ‘ Probability’ in the 
Enquiry, Hume says that “we ought to divide arguments into demonstra- 
tions, proofs and probabilities. By proofs meaning such arguments from 
experience as leave no room for doubt or opposition ’. Thus, when Hume 
as a sceptical philosopher asserts that ‘We do not know that all men must 
die, or that the sun will rise to-morrow ’, he does so, not because a proba- 
bility, as it happens, does not amount to a proof (which might be the doubt- 
ing layman’s excuse for using the words, ‘ it is only probable that . . .’)— 
but because a * proof’ cannot (logically cannot) amount to a * demonstra- 
tion’. If, however, having taken away the use of the phrases * proof amount- 
ing to demonstration > and ‘ empirical knowledge’, the philosopher goes 
on to announce that we can never really justify our inferences, or completely 
verify our facts, in the tone of voice in which one might say, * After all, we 
may be mistaken ; we cannot be sure about it’, he is encouraging confusion 
of the attitudes appropriate to the practical sceptic—the cautious empiricist 
—with the linguistic proposals and revisions of the ‘ philosophical ’ sceptic. 

*4 Treatise, Bk. 1, Part IV. 

*% Enquiry, sect. x. 

26 bid., sect. iv. 
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II 

The two kinds of scepticism are related differently to political theory, 
Between * philosophical’ scepticism and the conservative attitude to change, 
there is no necessary connection at all. Such scepticism has none of the con. 
sequences for social theory which are sometimes imputed to it. What un. 
doubtedly does have these consequences is the practical scepticism and 
empirical caution of the Hume who mistrusted miracles whether they might 
be theological or political. The influence of this sort of scepticism can be 
seen particularly in the way in which Hume treats the questions of justice, 
allegiance to government, political parties, and social change. In all these 


there is a coalition of two elements in his approach, namely caution or | 
doubt, and a refusal to deal in absolute terms or inflexible rules. Both these 


elements reduce in the end to that hestitation or reservation of judgment 
which the practical sceptic should preserve in the face of inadequate evi- 
dence. For : 


‘ All questions concerning the proper medium between extremes are difficult 
to be decided, both because it is not easy to find words proper to fix this medium, 
and because the good and ill in such cases run so gradually into each other as 
even to render our sentiments doubtful and uncertain °.27 


Thus in stating the problem of political obedience, Hume is to be found 
following the procedure which he adopted in the Dialogues concerning Natural 
Religion where the dispute lay between extreme religious dogmatism and 
extreme scepticism. Here the sceptic Philo is finally made to admit that 
the difference between the parties is but one of degree. No dogmatist entirely 
denies the difficulties of finding evidence for matters of faith ; no sceptic 
the felt necessity to believe. 


‘The only difference then ... is that the sceptic, from habit, caprice or 
inclination, insists mostly on the difficulties, the dogmatist, for like reasons, 
on the necessity ’.78 


Look now to Hume on the quarrel between supporters of resistance and 

obedience to authority. Here again is a difference in emphasis between the 

limits of absolute monarchy and absolute liberty. “The question can only 

be, among good reasoners, with regard to the degree of necessity which can 
justify resistance ’.2° And : 

‘A Tory . .. may be defined, in a few words, to be a lover of monarchy 

though without abandoning liberty ; and a partisan of the family of Stuart. As 


a Whig may be defined to be a lover of liberty, though without renouncing 
monarchy ; and a friend to the settlement in the Protestant line ’.°¢ 


But though the sides which men adhere to in religious and political contro- 
versy may be due to their ‘ caprice and inclination ’, this is not to say that 
there may not be important differences of principle bound up in differences 
of emphasis. It is this recognition which permits us to claim for Hume a 
distinction often accorded to Burke, namely the perception of the true use 
and function of a political party. For, he says, there is in questions of govern- 
ment an inevitable source of dissension, as : 

27° Of the Independency of Parliament ’, Essays, p. 121. 

28 Dialogues, Part XII. 

2° Of Passive Obedience ’, Essays, p. 462. 

30° Of the Parties of Great Britain ’, Essays, p. 139. 
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‘The just balance between the republican and maonarchical part of our 
constitution is really in itself so extremely delicate and uncertain that when 
joined to men’s passions and prejudices, it is impossible but different opinions 
must arise concerning it, even among persons of the best understanding. . . 
And although all reasonable men agree in general to preserve our mixed govern- 
ment ; yet, when they come to particulars, some will incline to trust greater 
powers to the crown ... and to guard against its encroachments with less 
caution than others who are terrified at the most distant approaches of tyranny 
and despotic power ’.3! 


‘Thus ’, he concludes, ‘ are there parties of principle involved in the very 
nature of our constitution’, and ‘. . . however the nation may fluctuate 
between them, the parties themselves will always subsist so long as we are 
governed by a limited monarchy’. It is true that Hume is as strong as 
any of his contemporaries in denouncing ‘ faction’. Its influence, he says, 
‘is directly contrary to that of laws. Factions subvert government, render 
laws impotent, and beget the fiercest animosities among men of the same 
nation, who ought to give mutual assistance and protection to each other ’.*? 
But here he is thinking not merely of political divisions, but of all partisan- 
ship, religious and civil, which refuses compromise with its opponents. 
The effect of such a disposition is hostile to the spirit of law, as the attitude 
of travellers, east and west, is hostile when they refuse recognition to any 
mutually restraining ‘ rule of the road’, which will allow each to pass the 
other. Hume cannot acquiesce in the doctrine of the ‘ Patriot King ’, that 
‘party is a political evil, and faction, the worst of all parties’. It is only 
to the extent that it departs from reasonableness and moderation, and is 
founded less in principle than in selfish interest and place seeking, that the 
dispute between Whig and Tory is to be counted as faction superimposed 
on the genuine difference in opinion and constitutional interest which is 
necessary to prevent the delicate balance of a mixed government from falling 
one way into republicanism and anarchy or the other, into its ‘ euthanasia ’, 
absolute monarchy. It is in part the duty of the political philosopher to 
assist in maintaining the balance of the constitution by maintaining a 
balance of arguments—by finding ‘the proper medium in all disputes’, 
persuading each ‘that its antagonist may possibly be sometimes in the 
right ’,33 and urging that * public spirit should engage us . . . to bear an 
equal affection to all our countrymen, and not to hate one half of them under 
pretext of loving the whole ’.*4 

Here also is to be found the clue to Hume’s theory of social change. 
Conservative this certainly is, but to say so is not to say the most important 
thing about it. Some aid to understanding may here again be found in 
the Dialogues on Natural Religion. Cleanthes, Philo, and Demea are seen 
at the conclusion of the argument to be in virtual agreement as to the neces- 
sity to admit God’s existence. But each, whilst concurring in this conclusion, 
yet differs fundamentally from the other two. The disagreement is about 


* The Parties of Great Britain’, Essays, p. 134. 

** Of Parties in General ’, Essays, p. 127. 

33° Of the Coalition of Parties ’, Essays, p. 464. 
*4Preface to 1741 Ed. of Essays Moral and Political, 
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the nature of the necessity which each admits to exist. If one may appro. | 
priate two of these categories, and apply them in the political sphere, it] 
could perhaps be argued that there are broadly two sorts of conservative | 
faith—a Demean, and a Cleanthine. These might be denominated (corres. | 
ponding to logical and empirical necessity) ‘ Rationalist Conservatism ’ and | 
‘Empirical Conservatism’. About the former there is little sense of un. | 
certainty, no taint of scepticism. Its beliefs are beliefs in the principle of | 
authority, in social hierarchy, and in the concept of order in the universe, 


‘disposed and marshalled by a divine tactic’. It is opposed to Utopias | 


because they do not yet exist, because they are a standing criticism of the 
thesis that ‘ whatever is, is right’, because they invoke a break with, and 
a rejection of the * entailed inheritance ’ of the past. ‘ The very idea of the 
fabrication of a new government ’, said Burke, ‘is enough to fill us with 
disgust and horror ’.*° But one can be opposed to what K. R. Popper has 
called * Utopian social engineering ’ for other reasons. J. M. Keynes once 
wrote as a commentary on his early life and companions : * We were the 
last of the Utopians. .. We were not aware that civilisation was a thin 
and precarious crust, erected by the personality and the will of a very few, 
and only sustained by rules and conventions, skilfully put across and guile. 
fully preserved ’.86 This comes very close to a description of Hume’s kind 
of conservatism. Like Keynes’s, his social engineering must be of the ‘ piece- 
meal’ rather than the ‘ Utopian’ variety. The constitution and form of 
government must be brought as near as possible to that which is ‘ most 


perfect in the kind ’, but only ‘ by such gentle alterations and innovations | 


as may not give too great disturbance to society ’.37 The great difference 
between Hume and Burke is that Hume, in theory at any rate, is prepared 
to look at the problem of society and government as potentially experi- 
mental. For Burke the concept of an experimental moral and social science, 
so dear to Hume’s heart, is an abomination because no one generation of 
men may challenge the accumulated wisdom of the human race. (Here 
‘rationalist conservatism ’ sometimes gets perilously near to irrationalism). 
‘We know’, declared Burke, ‘ that we have made no discoveries, and we 
think that no discoveries are to be made in morality, nor many in the great 
principles of government ’.** But if Hume’s introduction of the ‘ experi- 
mental method of reasoning into moral subjects’ implies anything, it at 
least implies the possibility of fruitful discovery and indeed Hume claimed 
to have made a ‘ mighty’ discovery in his thesis that moral distinctions 
are ‘more properly felt than judged of’. The ‘ feeling ’, be it noted, which 
is here referred to, is not the same thing as Burke’s ‘ prejudice ’. ‘ I suspect’, 
wrote the utilitarian-minded William Paley in his Moral and Political 
Philosophy, ‘that a system of morality built upon instincts will only find 


35 Reflections on the Revolution in France (Cambridge, 1912) p. 31. 
36° My Early Beliefs ’ (in Two Memoirs, 1949: p. 99). 

3° Tdea of a Perfect Commonwealth ’, Essays, p. 481, 

3889p. cit., p. 87. 
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out reasons and excuses for opinions and practices already established— 
will seldom correct and reform either ’.8® It is Burke, not Hume, who is 
vulnerable to this rebuke. Hume’s reluctance to countenance violent politi- 
cal change is based on empirical cautiousness, and on a sense of the 
limitations imposed on social engineering by the fallibility of its human 
material. (° All plans of government which suppose great reformation in 
the manners of mankind, are plainly imaginary’). This should, I think, 
be kept in mind when comparisons are made. ‘ Human society is in per- 
petual flux "—how like Burke this sounds !— 

‘One man every hour going out of the world, another coming into it, and it 
is necessary, in order to preserve stability in government, that the new brood 
should conform themselves to the established constitution, and nearly follow 
the path which their fathers, treading in the footsteps of theirs, had marked 
out to them ’.* 

But if we remember that Hume said this, we should remember that he 
also said, ‘ Though the common botched and inaccurate governments seem 
to serve the purposes of society’, . . . ‘why may we not enquire which is 
the most perfect of all? The subject is surely the most worthy of curiosity 
of any the wit of man can possibly devise ’.4 

Hume did enquire which form of government was ‘ most perfect of all’ 
in his essay on the * Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth ’. This essay may 
well have had larger consequences than its author ever suspected. He does 
suggest, almost by way of apology for introducing it, that his speculative 
suggestions might some day be followed in erecting a form of government 
‘in some distant part of the world’. With this in mind, it is intriguing to 
be able to trace out the substance—even the language—of these suggestions 
(which lean heavily on Harrington’s Oceana) in James Madison’s essay on 
‘The Union as a Safeguard against Domestic Faction and Insurrection ’.*? 
‘Empirical conservatism ’, indirect election, and an opposition to the 
equalitarianism of ‘theoretic politicians’, are easily identifiable in the 
political philosophy of the founders of the Republic. Take, for example, 
Madison on the suitability of the republican form to large countries : 

‘ The greater number of citizens and extent of territory which may be brought 
within the compass of republican than of democratic government .. . is the 
circumstance principally which renders factious combination less to be dreaded . . .” 

And compare this with Hume’s : 

‘ Though it is more difficult to form a republican government in an extensive 
country than in a city, there is more facility once it is formed, of preserving it 
steady and uniform, without twmult and faction °.4% 

Note again Hume’s remark that, 

‘Democracies are turbulent, for however the people may be separated or 
divided . . . their near habitation in a city will always make the force of popular 
tides and currents very sensible °. 


*®Bk. 1, Ch. 5. 

°° Of the Original Contract ’, Essays, p. 452. 

4 Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth *, Essays, p. 480. 
“The Federalist, No. 10. 


“Both this and the two subsequent passages from Hume are taken from p. 492 
(Essays) of the * Perfect Commonwealth ’. The quotations from Madison also occur 
within the space of a single page. 
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—and its similarity to Madison’s statement that, 
* Democracies have ever been spectac les of turbulence and contention. 


A common passion or interest will in almost every case be felt by a majority | 
of the whole’ 


Finally, note the convergence in sentiment and language of the opinions 
of each on the electoral delegation of authority. 


‘In a large government’ (this is Hume) . . . ‘ there is compass and room | 
enough to refine the democracy, from the lower people . . . to the higher Magis. | 
trates. . . At the same time, the parts are so distant and remote that it is very | 


difficult, either by intrigue, — e or passion, to hurry them into any measures 
against the public interest ’ 


Madison’s opinion is that, 


‘The effect is . . . to refine and enlarge the public views by passing then 
through the medium of a chosen body of citizens, whose wisdom may best 
discern the true interest of their country, and whose patriotism and love of 
justice will be at least likely to sacrifice it to temporary or partial considerations ’, 


Hume is certainly not among the number of those whom Madison called 
‘theoretic politicians ’, and whom Burke condemned as ‘ idle coxcombs of 
philosophy *. For he insists, ‘ It is not with forms of government as with 
other artificial contrivances where an old engine may be rejected if we can 
discover another more accurate and commodious ° . * The bulk of mankind 
are governed by authority, not reason’, ‘never attributing authority to 
anything that has not the recommendation of antiquity. To tamper there. 
fore in this matter, or try experiments merely upon the credit of supposed 
argument and philosophy, can never be the part of a wise magistrate ’“ 





The title to government, like the title to property, is not a catastrophic 
creation at a point of time. It is the creation, in part, of time itself. It is | 


‘not anything real in the objects, but is the offspring of the sentiments, 
on which alone time is found to have any influence ’.46 Here Hume is at 
one with Burke (for different reasons) about the binding force of prescription. 
But the essence of the specifically utilitarian reluctance to endorse radical 
political measures is best seen in a sentence taken from the essay ‘ Of the 
Original Contract ’ 

‘Some innovations must necessarily have place in every human institution 

. but violent innovations, no individual is entitled to make : they are even 


dangerous to be attempted by the legislature ; more ill than good is ever to be 
expected from them ’.* 


‘More ill than good is ever to be expected from them’. It is not that the 
state is something over and above the collective acts of individuals ; not 
that we possess any logical or revealed guarantee of the value of things 
as they are ; not that political change is an affront to God, the pre-established 
harmony, or the wisdom of ancestors. Rather is it that ‘all political ques- 
tions are infinitely complicated ’ ; that there is in mass action a deep vein 
of irrationality and adherence to established habit ; and that the existing 
structure of rights and liberties has to be ‘ guilefully preserved ’ 


‘ To balance a large state . . . on general laws, is a work of so great difficulty 
that no human genius, however comprehensive, is able by the mere dint of reason 
and reflection to effect it. The judgments of many must unite in this work : 


44° Tdea of a Perfect Commonwealth ’, Hssays, p. 480. 
45° Of the Original Contract ’, Essays, p. 452. 
4ST bid. 
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Experience must guide their labour : ‘Time must bring it to perfection : And the 
feeling of invonveniences must correct the mistakes which they inevitably fall 
into in their first trials and experiments ’.*? 


Herein are the elements of all that is respectable in the philosophy of 
conservatism. That it is a bad thing to accustom men to abrogate laws 
light-heartedly ; that the rewards of change may be less than the loss which 
results when men fall into the habit of disobeying governments, are sound 
Aristotelian propositions which need re-saying in every generation. But 
such a philosophy is tolerable only whilst it issues from an attitude to social 
and political change which can conceive the possibility of innovation for 
the sake of stability, and resistance to law for the sake of law. There is 
always a corner of our political thinking which should be consecrated to 
Hume’s kind of scepticism—provided that, in doubting, we remember, as 
Hume did, that sometimes * a true sceptic will be diffident of his philosophical 
doubts, as well as of his philosophical conviction ’. 

GEOFFREY MARSHALL 
University of Glasgow.. 


47° Of the Rise of Arts and Sciences ’, Essays, p. 185. 
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NOTE ON ‘THE OXFORD POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHERS ’ 


I have waited to see whether any other of ‘ the Oxford political philo. 
sophers ’ would feel moved to comment on Mr. Eric Voegelin’s article under 
this title in The Philosophical Quarterly for April 1953. But their silence is 
not surprising. The Irish author G. W. Russell (“ AE’) once described a 
literary movement as ‘a number of writers who live in the same town and 
hate each other cordially’. A philosophical movement, in Mr. Voegelin’s 
view, must be something on the same model, if we substitute fundamental 
philosophical disagreement for the heartier passion of hate. Even ‘ the 
same town’ seems inessential as Professors Oakeshott and Popper show 
infiltrationist tendencies. 

Mr. Voegelin says, indeed, that we are not a school. What we share is 
‘a set of inarticulate premises rather than an explicit doctrine’ (p. 100). 
I cannot speak for my colleagues (alive or dead), so this note will be no 
more than an individual disclaimer. 

Our inarticulate faith is summed up as the belief that ‘ the principles of 
right political order have become historical flesh more perfectly in England 
than anywhere else at any time’ (p. 100). I am singled out as stating this 
most clearly when I say that I take the risk of defending local prejudices 
as permanent principles, and regard lands where these principles cannot be 








implemented as *‘ condemned to lasting loss and sacrifice’. On this general | 


issue I would make one or two comments. First, as Mr. Voegelin admits 
(but promptly forgets), I am holding only that some local standards are 
permanent principles ; I am not committed to the defence of every aspect 
of my own society. Secondly, he quotes me correctly as saying that people 
who do not implement these principles are ‘ condemned, in politics at least, 
to loss and sacrifice’. The restrictive clause then escapes his mind, probably 
because his Aristotelian traditions make him think of politics as including 
the whole fabric of social life, a confusion I am careful to avoid. Here as 
elsewhere he takes a limited phrase, removes its limits, neglects its qualifica- 
tions and the main doctrine it qualifies, and attributes the result to me as a 
universally applicable dogma. Thus he attacks me for talking of non- 
Westerners as ‘ the condemned ’, as Collingwood talks of them as ‘ barbar- 
ians ’; and so my limited and hypothetical regrets about them are made to 
consign them to total outer darkness. Similarly he says that nothing follows, 
by way of practical conclusions, from my political principles, when what I 
actually say is that it does not follow that these principles can be immediately 
imposed all over the world. 

I have tried to discover what Mr. Voegelin thinks are the basic principles 
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which the Oxford political philosophers accept. They seem to be the fol- 
lowing. (1) The sovereign State is the unique and final expression of political 
organization (pp. 97, 101). (2) This State must be a national State (pp. 97, 
98). (3) This sovereign national State is the only true object of enquiry 
(p. 98). (4) This State must be something like a democracy in the Anglo- 
Saxon sense as resting on civil rights, liberty, and equality (p. 98). Mr. 
Voegelin holds that we all accept these premises uncritically and for the 
most part inarticulately, and that in consequence we are unable to do 
justice to the immanentist creeds which threaten the sovereign State, or 
to the variety of non-political groups, or to the political forces transcending 
the sovereign State. 

I find it difficult to believe that Mr. Voegelin has read more of my book 
than the Preface (which, as I have shown, he largely misrepresents). First 
let me take these four premises which I, like the others, am said to assume. 

(1) The Sovereign State as final : the neglect of political needs and organiza- 
tion transcending it. I emphasize that the size of the unit which is to dis- 
charge those limited functions which I call governmental is a matter not 
of principle but of convenience (The State and the Citizen—cited below as 
SC—p. 101). I point out that, for most of the purposes for which the sove- 
reign State has assumed responsibility, it has now proved too small a unit 
(SC 142). I examine the ways in which organizations transcending it are 
growing and I indicate what seem to be the most promising directions of 
growth. But I point out the (possibly temporary) difficulties in the way of 
an immediate transfer of all the functions of the State to a wider unit (SC 
144, 146). 

(2) The State as National. I reject the ideal of the national state and I 
point to the merits (often forgotten) of the Habsburg Empire and of Federa- 
tions in this connection (SC 165). I argue that the identification of State 
with nation tends to lead to oppression of minorities and even to war (SC 
166-7). 

(3) The State as the only true object of enquiry. I emphasize that the 
State is only one form of associxtion among others, and in no special sense 
superior to these others. I discuss the distinctions between the terms ‘ state ’, 
‘society ’, ‘community’, and ‘association’ (SC 79-94). I devote much 
space (more, I now think, than the scale of the work justified) to the nature 
and functions of associations other than the State and their relations to 
the State (which I maintained are not relations of hierarchical subordination 
to it) (SC 122-47). 

(4) Democracy (Rights, Liberty, Equality). I deliver a violent (I now 
think too violent) attack on rights ; I make a very grudging admission of 
the subordinate value of liberty as such (SC 57-62) ; and I never mention 
equality at all, nor do any of my arguments require it as an ‘ inarticulate 
premise ’. 

Thus I think it fair to say that almost all the tenets which Mr. Voegelin 
charges us with inarticulately accepting I articulately reject. 
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The Oxford political philosophers are said to be reacting to the threats 
directed against the sovereign State by two World Wars and by the supra. 
national immanentist creeds such as communism. Our reaction is described 
as ‘a withdrawal into the citadel of national political values, their defiant 
reassertion, and the condemnation of anything alien to them’ (p. 113). I 
may be allowed to cite my own summary of my conclusions on this matter 
(abbreviated from SC 92-3). 

(i) Some moral values have nothing to do with consequences and there. 
fore nothing to do with service of the State. 

(ii) Some value-consequences are non-social and therefore a fortiori 
non-political. 

(iii) Some social values require no association for their attainment and 
consequently do not concern the State. 

(iv) Even when an association is needed as a condition for the attainment 
of a value, this association need not be the State. 

(v) Even when the State is required, it is a means to ends which in 
their own nature are almost all individual and non-political. 

(vi) Even in the case of ends which may properly be called social, the 
State is not normally the association best fitted for their attainment. Or, 
more briefly (SC 161), ‘the State is no ultimate or genuine unit and has 
no ultimate or absolute value ’. 

I think it will now be understood that, when I saw Mr. Voegelin’s account 
of our common ‘ reaction’ quoted above, I felt as Hume would have felt 
if he had been charged with uncritical acceptance of a priori metaphysics, 
ov Berkeley with a comfortable acquiescence in materialism, or Marx with 
inarticulate reliance on the principles of idealism and private enterprise. 

But what is really wrong with us all, in Mr. Voegelin’s eyes, is not any 
of these principles which he so astonishingly attributes to us. The key word 
in his attack is not * State’ or ‘democracy’ or * rights’ or * equality’. It 
is the word ‘ secular’. We fail because we do not base our politics on theol- 
ogy (or, as Mr. Voegelin prefers, with good precedents, to call his theology, 
on ‘ philosophia perennis ’). Sometimes it is that we do not build on ‘ philo- 

sophical anthropology "—but I am not sure that this is distinct from theology 
nor indeed what such a study would be. I am not helped by being told 
that its leading practitioners are Plato, Aristotle, Bergson, Gilson, Jaspers, 
Lubac and Balthasar (p. 109). From such an approach two alternative 
procedures are said to follow: the classical procedure of basing political 
principles on the primacy of the bios theoretikos, and the Christian procedure 
of ‘ orientating our politics towards the sanctification of life’ (p. 102). Now 
it is surely notorious that Aristotle found the bios theoretikos a very trouble- 
some intruder into his political thinking and certainly failed to base any 
political principle on this conception. As for ‘ orientating our politics to- 
wards sanctification’ I make clear why I regard this as an indefensible 
procedure in any except a negative sense (SC 132 ff.). If we ask what political 
conclusions Mr, Voegelin draws from this orientation the answer is all too 
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clear. Its principal corollary is persecution of whose those consciences differ 
from his. He approves of Hobbes’s way with dissenters, though he would 
prefer to have the treatment applied in the name of ‘ philosophia perennis ’ 
rather than in that of secular power. Mr. Voegelin pilloried my reference to 
those who are unable to implement the principles I defend. With a brave 
show of ecumenical catholicism he urged that such parochial prejudice 
debars me and my colleagues from dealing adequately with other European 
States, let alone with Asiatic civilizations. I find it hard to see how he 
would apply his Aristotelian-mediaeval theocentric politics to secular soci- 
ties of the west or, more difficult still, to Asiatic civilizations. And compare 
my mild regrets about those who cannot follow the principles I commend 
as ‘condemned, in politics at least, to lasting loss and sacrifice’ with Mr. 
Voegelin’s description of sincere believers outside his pale as ‘ viciously 
ignorant ’ (p. 114); and observe what he proposes should be done about 
them. In view of the note on which his paper ends, I think I may safely 
leave it to our readers to decide which of us suffers more from restrictive 
prejudices, and which of us stands more in need of Cromwell’s famous appeal. 


J. D. MasBorr 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS X. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 1945-1952 


PART II 
5. RELIGIOUS INTUITION AND COMMITMENT 


The confusion of ethics and epistemology in Augustinian theology, of 
which an account was given in the closing section of the first part of this 
survey, has not deterred other writers from concerning themselves more 
directly with the epistemological side of the problem of revelation. An idea 
to which they have ascribed much importance is that of an immediate or 
intuitive element in religious awareness. This is one of the main themes 
of a posthumous volume, entitled The Life of Reason, in which Professor 
de Burgh develops further some of the notions familiar to us from a number 
of other books published at the close of his life, such as his Gifford lectures, 
From Morality to Religion. An interesting incidental feature of this book 
is the critical comment on well-known arguments and writings, although 
at times this gives the impression of being more the material for a book 
than a rounded treatment. The discussion of Samuel Alexander’s views, in 
particular, should revive interest in a thinker the importance of whose 
work for the philosophy of religion is apt to be overlooked through his 
being held in esteem more than he is read to-day. But the point of most 
importance in this last book of de Burgh’s seems to be his insistence on the 
element of immediacy in religious truth. The force of this is somewhat 
weakened, in my opinion, by too close an assimilation of religious awareness 
to other experiences which involve intuitions. The peculiar problems of 
religious awareness tend thus to be blurred. De Burgh also holds that the 
judgments of truth and value which we * base on a wide survey of the facts 
of man’s experience and the nature of the universe in which he finds himself’ 
prepare the way for, or ‘ guide’ without ‘ determining ’, an act of choice or 
‘moral volition’ which is also essential to religious faith and in terms of 
which the claims of rival revelations are resolved. This is a very difficult 
notion, especially when the choice in question is thought of in ethical terms. 
No doubt faith involves some kind of commitment, and de Burgh is, I 
think, drawing attention to features of religious faith of which account 
must be taken ; that seems to me to be the main merit of his work. But 
whether his suggestions can be accepted without radical modification is 
another matter. 

This is what lends especial interest to a recent paper by Mr. C. B. Martin 
on ‘A Religious Way of Knowing’ (Mind, Oct. 1952). He draws attention 
to the need for careful philosophical scrutiny of the claims to immediacy and 
uniqueness in religious experience, dealing especially with the views of John 
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Baillie and H. H. Farmer, two admirable persons to choose for the purpose. 
In what sense is knowledge of God unique in distinction from knowledge 
of blue colour, for example? This seems to me just the sort of question 
we need to ask, although I am not content with Mr. Martin’s handling of it. 
He seems to think that the only claim to objectivity which an experience 
may have is that which is established by tests and checking procedures. 
A man’s statement that he ‘ seems to see a blue piece of paper ’ is thus said 
to be unassailable only because it is a ‘ claim about his own state of mind ’. 
This I would doubt, for the colour expanse which we only seem to see is 
neither a mere appearance nor a state of my mind. It is ‘ out there before 
me’ and real enough while I seem to see it, however many problems may 
be involved in distinguishing between it and physical entities. Likewise, 
the sort of knowledge of beauty which does not consist of inference and 
argument is not reducible, as Martin appears to think, to certain ‘ complex 
emotions and feelings ’. This makes it less plausible to argue, by analogy, 
that ‘statements concerning a certain alleged religious way of knowing 
betray a logic extraordinarily like that of statements concerning intro- 
spective and subjective ways of knowing’. ‘ Having been stirred’ by a 
religious ritual or act of worship, or having ‘ certain sorts of emotions and 
feelings ’, is not the essential thing in religious experience ; it is what we 
apprehend that comes first. How far Mr. Martin wishes to hold that by 
certain checks and tests the subjectivity of religious experiences can be 
reduced is not clear. He does not draw very rigid conclusions and has 
obviously much more to say about the subject, although whether it tends 
in the direction of the more positivist views noticed earlier or of a con- 
structive metaphysics is uncertain. The interest of his paper lies mainly 
in the sort of questions he asks. 

It is the same sort of question that we shall need to ask in due course 
about views of religious experience and commitment advanced by J. V. 
Langmead Casserley in a number of much discussed books which have 
close points of affinity with those of de Burgh. The first of these, to which 
I shall confine my comments, is The Christian in Philosophy. Here the 
author, after an historical survey in which eminent thinkers of the past 
are set in new and illuminating perspectives, brings us to a defence of meta- 
physics, not as ‘a demonstrative science, but (as) an analogical art’. The 
analogies required are found by taking a certain ‘stand in life’ which is 
also described as a ‘ choice ’, an ‘ evaluation ’, a ‘ selective activity ’. Hand- 
some tributes are paid to Kierkegaard and some of his followers. Existential- 
ism is said to be ‘ exciting as a means of approach to philosophy ’, but also 
‘depressing if we have to stay there too long’ ; for before us yawns the gulf 
of subjectivism. To avoid this gulf recourse is had to history, but not in 
the form of ‘historical relativism ’, the perils of which are also exposed. 
We are not to be bound to the standards of any particular time and place, 
or to follow blindly some pattern which seems to be dictated by the course 
of history. For what history supplies is a ‘rich and diverse cultural tra- 
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dition ’ which sets before us alternatives between which we must choose | 
as part of the ‘ ordeal by which personal maturity is manifested’. The 
dramas of history and literature are thus interpreted by * profound anal. 
ogies drawn from (one’s) own self-conscious experience ’, the analogical | be ‘ 
art being ‘ the search throughout the length and breadth of our experience | idea 
for the most pregnant and revealing analogies’. These ideas are applied him: 
to the problems of Biblical criticism, the events that matter in revelation | free 
being themselves thought to be impregnated by the existentialist decisions | Mar 
described, the theme itself thus supplying ‘the categories of thought in | _ tha’ 
terms of which it is interpreted’. But will this do? Were it not better to | atte 








speak of insight rather than choice? Casserley thinks not and fears that | arg 
if we seek to avoid the seemingly arbitrary element of personal decision Ins 
(his decision being for the Christian faith) we have to set the metaphysician wit 
the task of providing a criterion of various claims to truth. This hardly tio 
seems to me the case. If, for example, we claim that there are truths in his 
ethics not known by inference, the most we expect of philosophy is to describe of 
them, make necessary distinctions and note relations to other truths. The are 
finality of individual insight, in ethics or religious revelation, seems to me for 
less difficult to accept and more in conformity with what we mean by truth is. 
than any kind of decision, although various commitments have an important = 
part to play in our attainment of truth. For these and other reasons I fail ul 
to subscribe to Casserley’s views, nor does he seem to me to cover all that 

we mean by metaphysics. But I also think that he is in some respects very Ww 
near the truth, and that religious experience depends largely on bringing | tt. 
certain insights from our own personal experience to bear on historical ; WwW 
facts which themselves bear the impression of kindred experiences. The | 4 


emphasis which Casserley places on the ‘ Singular’ element in experience I 
which refuses conceptualisation seems to me also to point in the right way, n 
although I consider it misleading, in a manner reminiscent of Wisdom’s assim- g 
ilation of the problem of religion to the problem of beauty, to identify such 1 
‘singularity’ at all time and straightway with transcendence, however ] 
important it may be for our knowledge of transcendence. 


6. FAITH AND HISTORY 


Many thinkers besides Casserley and de Burgh have felt that an important 
point of concentration for religious thought to-day is the relation of religion 
and history. One of the books which deals expressly with this theme is 
Faith and History by Reinhold Niebuhr. Here Niebuhr opposes his own 
view to what he considers to be the classical view of history and the modern 
view, the former finding the meaning of history entirely in eternal principles 
or patterns which are embodied in cyclical processes in time, the latter 
expecting the process of history to unfold a meaning which will eventually | 
make history entirelv self-explanatory. For Niebuhr the meaning of history 
is certainly found ‘ beyond’ history but in a form to which the historical 
process is indispensable, This is promising, but having taken us thus far, 
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Niebuhr provides little by way of detailed explication of his theory beyond 
familiar changes on the theme of the Augustinian theology developed in 
his earlier books. The situation of man as a responsible creature is said to 
be ‘ambiguous ’, for although free in the sense that he can take note of 
ideals that are much wider than his own interests, he is also bound to put 
himself first at all times, this necessity being somehow a condition of his 
freedom which would not be real if he inevitably conformed to the ideal. 
Man is free, but ‘ not free to do good ’. This makes the mistake of supposing 
that any sort of ambiguity or irrationality amounts to freedom, and it 
attempts an impossible combination of freedom and necessity, as I have 
argued in ‘ The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr ’ (Transactions of the Victoria 
Institute Vol. XXXII). But it is also very inadequate as a way of dealing 
with history and religion. For it is general theories about an alleged ‘ situa- 
tion of man’ that we are offered, not the living varied stuff of genuine 
history. Niebuhr is baptizing his usual Augustinianism into the terminology 
of a theme which he feels to be important. But so far as the main arguments 
are concerned the actual course of history can be ignored, and it is ignored 
for the most part in this book. The most that we can glean about. history 
is that there may be relative achievements within it— tangents of meaning ° 
—which will leave the essential evil and the main modes of its expression 
unaffected to the end of time. 

The same failure to refer to real history is evident in a number of books 
which closely resemble that of Niebuhr—Brunner’s T'he Scandal of Christian- 
ity for example, in which the theme of revelation and history is presented 
with remarkable indifference to the historicity of the Gospel narratives 
and with faintly disguised contempt for the problems thereby engendered. 
Professor Butterfield’s much admired Christianity and History does little 
more in effect than bring traditionalist notions of human corruption to the 
general commendation of realistic historical assessments. On one point 
in this book and in his later collection of essays, History and Human Relations, 
Butterfield is certainly right, namely in urging that any final moral assess- 
ment of those who have played major roles in history is out of the question, 
not only because our knowledge of historical situations is incomplete, but 
because the meaning which their actions had for the agents themselves is 
beyond fair recovery. It is all the more surprising that a writer whose ex- 
perience as a practising historian induces this caution could also roundly 
declare that ‘a God who could use even the Philistines in order to chastise 
his chosen people may similarly use us for the purpose of chastening Ger- 
many, while still reserving for us a terrible judgment later’. The trouble 
with this, as with most of Butterfield’s main contentions is, not that history 
will not support it, but that it is a gross distortion of principles to which 
history has little relevance and which must be considered on their own 
account before we can make much sense of history. The insight which the 
author undoubtedly has, and his genuine feeling for the continuously close 
relations of religion and history, would have served better the cause of 
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religion had they not been presented in the guise of very amateurish philo. 


sophising designed to support theological ideas which will bear little scrutiny, 
The worst excesses of this kind, however, seem to have been perpetrated by 
Mr. Gerald Heard in a book of which again some theologians most unwisely 
made a great deal, Js God in History? Heard is an exceedingly doubtful 


ally for the religious apologist, for not only does he make bold to present | 


us with three (rather than one) * Falls ’, but he unashamedly extends to the 
interpretation of pre-historical biological changes the main ideas of tra. 
ditionalist theological doctrines, ideas which could have no conceivable 
relevance to events that have not some kind of moral implication. A cause 
must be weak indeed when any play on its main themes, however wrong. 
headed, is considered to strengthen it. The respect of the philosopher will, 
however, be higher for Oscar Cullmann’s Christ and Time. Cullmann has a 
genuine feeling for important issues, a sense of system, and ruthlessness in 
presenting his own view. He rightly appreciates that purely secular con- 
siderations will not add up into a distinctively religious view of history, 
The religious meaning of history is only known by faith, but Cullmann 
is firmly opposed to the ‘ demythologising ’ of Rudolf Bultmann in which 
‘redemptive history’ is regarded as a dispensable framework which still 
enables us to hold fast to the essential kernel of New Testament preaching. 
Bultmann’s position has been re-stated with an impressive wealth of scholar- 
ship recently in his The Theology of the New Testament, a work in which 
general considerations are so closely inter-woven with Biblical scholarship 
as to make any assessment by the layman extremely difficult. Considerable 
help may however be found in a number of discussions of Bultmann’s work 
by eminent theologians in the volume entitled Kerygma und Mythos, edited 
by Hans Werner Bartsch. These also reflect the cautious attitude of the 
Churches towards this new movement in Continental theology. Bultmann’s 
new volume does not, to my mind, contain anything which effectively meets 
the strictures made on him by Cullmann when, in agreeing with Bultmann’s 
plea for treating ‘the redemptive process as a whole’, he claims that his- 
torically ascertainable facts, as faith apprehends them, are indispensable 
to revelation. Cullmann, however, goes to the extreme of holding that the 
appearance of Jesus is ‘ the mid-point of all history ’, without which history 
would have no religious significance. A ‘line’ extending back before Christ 
and forward after Him gives to those who place themselves at the ‘ mid- 
point ’ a ‘ de-limited ’ religious history which provides a criterion and ‘ final 
meaning ’ for secular history also. This seems to me too narrow and to 
be worked out too mechanically by Cullmann, whose insights would have 
much greater worth if related to varied historical happenings acknowledged 
to have, on their own account, and not merely in relation to a whole process 
of revelation, some element of revealed truth. This would not jeopardize 
at all the uniqueness of the Christian claim ; and if Cullmann had been less 
apprehensive on that score the significance of what he himself claims about 
‘redemptive history’ could be read from the actual process of history 
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instead of being brought to the interpretation of it in the form of pre-con- 
ceived theological ideas, a fault very similar to that which Cullmann himself 
finds in those who fail to take the claims of revelation in history sufficiently 
boldly. Time and Mankind by Dr.S. G. F. Brandon provides valuable material 
for philosophical reflections along these lines, but the author does not go 
very deeply into strictly philosophical problems. The republication in 
English of Jaspers’ Man in the Modern Age makes available again a pene- 
trating social and religious analysis of human relations which is of much 
importance for the general problem of religion and history. So does T'he 
Judgement of the Nations by Mr. Christopher Dawson. The Apocalypse of 
History by Dr. E. Lampert is impressively written and presents world history 
as a struggle between divine and demonic powers. It contains a great deal 
which would survive rejection of the author’s particular view of judgment 
in history. 

All these books would, however, have benefited considerably by closer 
analysis of what is meant by ‘ history’ and the ‘ meaning of history’. This 
lends special interest to Professor D. Emmet’s paper on ‘ The Idea of Im- 
portance ’ (Philosophy 1946) and to Historical Explanation by Mr. Patrick 
Gardiner, a very lucid analysis of historical method which does not, un- 
fortunately, have much to say on the question why certain events matter 
more than others in history. Particularly valuable here also is The Belief 
in Progress by Professor John Baillie, in which the author provides a clear, 
scholarly and readable account of the main attitudes adopted in the past 
towards the idea of progress, especially within the Christian tradition, and 
gathers together in a concluding chapter the chief results of recent speculation 
on the problem. Baillie rightly ascribes importance to Dr. C. H. Dodd’s 
notion of a ‘ realized eschatology’ (as put forward, for example, in his 
The Kingdom of God in History) and brings it into suggestive relation to 
the teaching of Oscar Cullmann. Professor C. R. North’s The Old Testament 


‘Interpretation of History also contains exceptionally valuable material for 


our understanding of prophecy and history. An article by Mr. H. P. Owen, 
entitled * New Testament Perspectives ’ (Scottish Journal of Theology, 1951) 
brings out extremely well the way we should view the unity of revelation 
in the various parts of the Scriptures. Provision of a vast amount of sug- 
gestive anthropological material, with intimations of the way in which this 
bears on the notion of religious truth as an interpretation of historical 
events may be found in The Concept of Deity by Professor E. O. James, who 
does not, however, go very closely into philosophical questions. By the 
publication of selections of the work of Dilthey (Wilhelm Dilthey—an Intro- 
duction), together with an exceptionally valuable critical study, The Phil- 
osophy of Wilhelm Dilthey, Professor H. A. Hodges has put students of the 
problem of religion and history deeply in his debt. It is certainly evident 
that there are few points in religious thought to-day where the patient and 
close co-operation of the theologian and the philosopher can be more fruitful 
than in dealing with the question of religion and history. Much that has 
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to be discarded in the theological treatment of history, as it now stands, | 
is capable, after close critical analysis, of re-interpretation in a form which 


will have the greatest importance for modern life and culture. Ae 
. : . , | He 
7. SYMBOLISM AND RELIGIOUS IMAGERY ‘i 
Closely connected with the new appreciation of the problem of religion “i 
and history, and especially with questions about eschatology, is the notion of 
of religious symbolism. This has also been a central topic of discussion in ant 
the attempt of recent religious thinkers to meet the challenge of the pre. als 
vailing empiricism. 


Of the many books that deal with it few are more ent 
penetrating than Dr. Austin Farrer’s The Glass of Vision. He describes 


1 
very vividly the interplay of image and events and shows how images may = 
have lives of their own whereby they accumulate new meanings in the form co 
of fresh reflections of themselves in a developing spiritual context. The is 
discussion is weakened, however, by too sharp a contrast between the poet 80 
as ‘maker’ and the prophet as ‘ mouth-piece ’, the poetic image being also nc 
regarded, falsely to my mind, as an expression of some general ‘ qual- cc 
ities or patterns of human existence’ or ‘the predicament of man’, by ai 
contrast with prophecy which says something more determinate and _par- al 
ticular. The Glass of Vision should be read in conjunction with the author's er 
subsequent works, A Rebirth of Images and A Study in St. Mark, and with d 


two very impressive books by Dr. L. 8. Thornton (Revelation and the Modern y 
World and The Dominion of Christ), in which we are again shown the com- 

presence in the New Testament of diverse strands of imagery, belonging to 
different epochs of redemptive history, woven into a single pattern of revela- 





tion. The idea of material reality as a sacramental symbol is ingeniously, 
if somewhat obscurely, developed by E. Lampert in The Divine Realm. An 
informative study of the interplay of images in poetry and religion may also 
be found in Dr. Maud Bodkin’s Studies of Type-Images in Poetry, Religion, 
and Philosophy. Others who have dealt instructively with the same theme 
are Dr. Geddes MacGregor in Aesthetic Experience in Religion, Dr. Erich 
Frank in his Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth, and Mr. 
Christopher Dawson in Religion and Culture. Sir Herbert Read in his 
Philosophy of Modern Art says a great deal which has much relevance to 
our assessment of the achievements of the writers just mentioned and to 
the way their work must be further continued. Professor H. H. Price’s 
Thinking and Experience will be found very helpful in the same way, espec- 
ially in Chapter VIII. 


8. EXISTENTIALISM 


The books which we have reviewed in the second part of this survey 
should be considered in conjunction with the more general presentation of 
existentialist philosophy in Europe. There are many brands of existential- 
ism, the element common to them being the stress on some personal factor 
or commitment in connection with the problem of truth. In two post-war 
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publications, printed together in English under the title Existence and Being, 
Martin Heidegger helps his readers to correct the impression of subjectivism 
and nihilism which is apt to be conveyed by his well-known Sein und Zeit. 
He carries further the attack on the impersonal standardized relationships 
and anonymous powers to which we are apt to be enslaved ; and he urges 
us to return from our specialization and technical achievements to a vision 
of ‘pure being’ to be obtained by making ourselves open to the wonder 
and mystery of being as disclosed to us in a personal experience which is 
also a supreme form of activity. Truth is thought of in terms of this experi- 
ence rather than as a property of judgments, and it is thus that ordinary 
subjectivism is avoided. But it is not very clear how far the normal dis- 
tinction between true and false is being superseded ; nor is it easy to dis- 
cover whether the ‘ being ’ which discloses itself to the responsive individual 
is a wholly characterless absolute of the Buddhist type, or one of whom 
some specific intimations are obtainable in certain ways different from our 
normal apprehension of truth. Sharply opposed to Heidegger here and more 
concerned with the significance which may be given to distinctively human 
situations is Jean-Paul Sartre. Writing in ways which sometimes suggest 
an almost irresponsible nihilism Sartre seems also to have the profoundest 
concern for moral obligation. He writes to unsettle those whose sense of 
duty is staled by too easy an acquiescence in accepted standards and con- 
ventions, and he has much, in this connection, to say that merits the attention 
of those who study moral and psychological problems against a background 
of religious thinking. He has a lively literary style and always writes with 
deep concern for his subject. But he also falls into appalling philosophical 
confusions due to failure to formulate his main philosophical notions with 
care and precision, the freedom directly required by moral obligation, for 
example, being frequently confused with the freedom of making independent 
assessment of our own duties in changing situations. Those who look for 
system and sharp consistency in Sartre will be much disappointed, but 
those who are prepared to reformulate his main ideas for themselves in 
more rigorous philosophical fashion will find his work suggestive and highly 
relevant to the features of our present social and cultural situation which 
are of most importance for religion. The main recent philosophical publica- 
tions of Sartre are Existentialism and Humanism, The Psychology of the 
Imagination and Portraits of the Anti-Semite, but reference should be made 
also to his plays and novels, such as Iron in the Soul. An attempt to re- 
awaken our sense of moral realities by discussing them in new and arresting, 
if also rather misleading, terms is made by a writer who has many affinities 
with Sartre, namely Simone de Beauvoir, whose The Ethics of Ambiguity 
is of special interest. The religious significance of these new emphases is 
brought out more expressly by Karl Jaspers, who seeks to save existentialism 
from irrational subjectivism by giving to reason an essential function in 
the task of reading the signs by which a transcendent God communicates 
with us in experience and history. Jaspers is especially opposed to dogmatic 
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authoritarianism in religion, and for this reason he dissociates himself from 
much that is claimed for the Christian religion. His criticisms are ofte | 
healthy and stimulating, especially those advanced in his elaborate Von | 
der Wahrheit, of which there is yet no English version, and in The Perennial | 
Scope of Philosophy. He rightly insists that there is revelation of God in 
other traditions than the Christian one, but he fails to bring his own best 
insights to the fairest appraisal of Christian claims because he identifies 
these latter too completely with somewhat inflexible formulations of them 
in the Christian traditions with which he has most acquaintance himself; 
this accounts also for a too individualistic approach to the problem of re. 
ligious truth in history. In some of his recent books, especially Way to 





Wisdom, Jasper’s style becomes very obscure, and readers not already 
acquainted with his main ideas may be exasperated by a rather cryptic 
and too disconnected presentation of difficult themes. But those who read 
Jasper’s recent work in the light of the more systematic development of 
his main ideas in earlier books will find it full of insights which bear closely 
on the problem of our knowledge of a transcendent God. Much that is 
said in The Perennial Scope of Philosophy seems to me indispensable for a 
sound philosophy of revelation. Nor has anyone noted more effectively 
the ‘ limit situations ’ in which our encounter with God is sharpest. A similar 
concern with situations in which the essential mystery of religion is most 
acutely felt is evident in the main recent work of Gabriel Marcel, The Mystery 
of Being. He brings a more orthodox Christian allegiance to bear on his 





“nalysis of crucial situations, but the advantage thus gained is vitiated to 
some extent by failure to distinguish properly between ‘ problem situations ’, 
that is situations in which some difficult decision or adjustment has to be 
made, and situations which bring some apprehension of a distinctive religious 
mystery. Not every significant personal relationship or moral crisis is ipso 
facto an initiation into religious mystery. This does not imply that Marce] 
lapses into sheer humanism, for it is in the encounter with God that he 
finds the true meaning of the situations he describes, but there is also a 
tendency to identify the transcendent with the depth of the personal ex- 
perience itself, with that which is not to be grasped by ordinary common 
sense and science, in neglect of the distinctively religious factor which must 
supervene upon any characteristic of a finite situation to make it religious. 
Nevertheless the probing psychological and moral analyses of complicated 
personal relations enable Marcel to sharpen our appreciation of the situations 
and attitudes which have in fact most importance for our apprehension of 
the transcendent. In this way he fills well the role of prophet and religious 
philosopher. Other elaborate works for which we have recently become 
indebted to this prolific author are The Philosophy of Existence, Being and 
Having, Men Against Humanity, together with literary works in a philo- 
sophical vein. No one should, however, expect rigorous systematic thinking 
in any of these books. 

Mention must be made here also of a notable posthumous work by Nicolas 
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Berdyaev, Dream and Reality. This is an autobiography, dealing mainly 
with the intellectual and spiritual development of the author and his ‘ passion 
for freedom which dissolves the congealed and petrified modes of life and 
consciousness ’. It is an arresting document, reflecting at every point an 
extraordinary nobility and refinement of outlook. The many obscurities 
of Berdyaev’s other voluminous publications are much relieved by what he 
says in this book, which is remarkable most of all as an account of detach- 
ment combined with a persistent sense of responsibility and concern for 
others which few have ever achieved. The bearing of this on the moral and 
religious problems of our time becomes more evident the more one returns 
to the author’s acute account of it. No student of religious thought to-day 
can afford to ignore this revealing book, however questionable one may find 
some of Berdyaev’s views to be. Another Russian writer whose work has 
been recently made available to English readers is Vladimir Solovyov. An 
anthology of his work, mainly from books not hitherto translated into 
English, has been made by 8. L. Frank who, in addition, contributes to 
the volume (A Solovyov Anthology) a valuable introduction. Solovyov also 
mirrors the times through which he lived and has much of a prophetic 
character to contribute to western religious thought. 

Books and articles about existentialism are very numerous. Of these 
the ones I have found most helpful are The Existentialist Revolt by Dr. Kurt 
F. Reinhardt, The Philosophy of Decadentism by Professor N. Bobbio 
(presenting the existentialist as mainly the disillusioned Romantic—a view 
which seems not to do justice to the positive insights of many Christian 
existentialists), Existentialism by Professor Guido de Ruggiero, Existentialist 
Philosophers by Emmanuel Mounier (translated from French), Six Ezisten- 
tialist Thinkers by H. J. Blackham, Existentialism and the Modern Pre- 
dicament by F. H. Heinemann and Existentialism from Within by E. L. Allen. 
The last two volumes seemed to me especially instructive and balanced in 
their critical comment. 


9. IMMEDIACY AND MYSTICISM 

Not far removed from the existentialists, but more systematic and precise 
in his thinking, is Karl Heim. His God T'ranscendent will be well-known to 
students of recent religious thought. The sixth volume of his Der Evangelische 
Glaube und das Denken der Gegenwart appeared in 1951, and two volumes 
in this series, the fourth and the fifth, have already appeared in English, 
the one under the title Christian Faith and Natural Science (translated by 
Neville Horton Smith) and the other The Transformation of the Scientific 
World View (translated by W. A. Whitehouse). In both cases the translations 
are very competent and readable, and admirers of Karl Heim’s work will 
be grateful for them. All these volumes deal in a suggestive way with a 
variety of topics which can hardly be considered here, but their main interest 
for the philosophy of religion lies in the new application of Heim’s theory 
of dimensions and the ‘I-Thou’ relationship to the general problem of 
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man’s place in nature. On the basis of these ideas he contends that ‘ the 
unassailable position which is immune from the intervention of natural 
science has been considerably broadened and reinforced in comparison with 
that which was maintained by Kant and Fichte and their successors ’. The 
case seems to me to be weakened, however, by failure to give sufficiently 
distinctive content to the I-Thou relation, as might be done perhaps by 
bolder recourse to the notion of a distinctive religious experience. Those 
who feel that there are radical weaknesses in the main doctrines of God 
Transcendent are not likely to find them removed in these further volumes, 
but they will find much on general questions, such as the nature of life and 
entelechy, which has great importance for metaphysics and the philosophy 
of religion. A writer to whom Heim is much indebted, and with whose 
name his own is often bracketed, namely Martin Buber, has also been very 
productive of late. None of his recent books compare in importance with 
his little classic J and Thou but they show much of the same poetic insight 
into religious truth which made the earlier volume so notable and they 
introduce us to further refinements of the theme of religiously imbued 
personal relations as a clue to general social problems. The most important 
of these books, at least for the philosopher, are Between Man and Man and 
Paths in Utopia but Buber’s Moses (in the East and West Library) and 
Mamre deserve the attention of students of religion. Among boeks which 
deal in a more general way with mysticism and immediacy in religious 
experience, The Happy Issue by Warner Allen is notable for the personal 
experience which it reflects, and Mysticism in Religion by W. R. Inge for 
its incisiveness and range of scholarship. Neither of these books comes 
effectively to grips with the epistemological questions raised by mystical 
experience. 


10. NEW INSIGHTS AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 

As mysticism and existentialism tend to combine in the work of Buber 
and Heim, so these and many other contemporary attitudes in religious life 
and thought come together in the remarkable personality of Simone Weil, 
as revealed in several posthumously published books. These include Waiting 
on God, Gravity and Grace, and The Need for Roots. The last is the most 
systematic of these books, having been written at the close of the author’s 
life (she died at thirty-three) in the form of a report (for the Free French 
in London during the war) on the prospect of spiritual regeneration in 
France. The other books have been compiled from correspondence and 
voluminous note-books. For this reason it is not easy to abstract from Simone 
Weil’s work a systematic doctrine, but it would also be wrong to conclude 
that what remains of her work is impressionistic and disjointed. It contains 
the reflections of a person of very acute intellect and extensive scholarship 
in whom passion and rigour of thought and feeling combine. Her sense of 
the practical implications of Christian allegiance is unusually sharp and 
enables her to say a great deal about public questions and matters of private 
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morality which is new and penetrating and highly relevant to the circum- 
stances of our time. But this is especially notable for us in this survey for 
the manner in which it is taken up into Simone Weil’s perception of the 
way in which present experience, in its starkness as well as in its rootedness 
in the past and in great traditions, is, and is not, a meeting place for God 
and man. A philosophy of religion cannot stop where this saintly young 
genius leaves us, and there are strains in her thought and character to 
bewilder as well as to direct and inspire. But it seems to me that the way 
to deal further with the problems of religious experience and knowledge of 
God, in the form which they take in books such as those noticed in this 
survey, and especially as accentuated by the challenge of various forms of 
empiricism, must be by giving clearer philosophical form to insight about 
the nature of God’s relation to man which the exigencies of the cultural 
and political crises of today have made possible for writers like Simone Weil. 

I mention finally another writer in whom many currents of thought 
combine, namely Paul Tillich . Established as a theologian and philosopher 
of high repute a quarter of a century ago, his influence has steadily increased, 
especially since his removal to America in 1933; and the publication of a 
substantial and impressive selection of his lectures and papers, under the 
title of The Protestant Era, together with the first volume of his elaborate 
Systematic Theology, has made his work available now to a wider audience 
and in a more tangible form. Turning away from ‘ mystical realism ’ which 
he denounces for seeking to ‘escape the historical and political reality 
through an intuition of the immutable truth ’, he commends to us instead 
a ‘self-transcending realism’ based * on the consciousness of the here and 
now’. Positivism is for this reason, surprisingly but strikingly, said to be 
‘more Christian than idealism’. But the true contemporaneity is not 
immersion in the ‘ mere flux of events’; on the contrary ‘ it is just the lack 
of contemporaneity that subjects us to the bondage of the passing moment ’, 
We must thus cultivate a new kind of realism in which the ‘ really real ° is 
looked for in * concrete existence, its here and now’, which uncovers for 
us a mysterious * power of things’. This latter notion is a central one for 
Tillich, it clearly owes much to the idea of ‘mana’ and of * The Holy’, in 
Otto’s sense, but Tillich has insights of his own about the dynamic character 
of the ‘ power of things ’, and the combination of our perception of it with 
‘penetration into the deeper levels of one’s own personality ’. He stresses 
in particular the tension between the ‘ here and now ’ of concrete existence, 
as seen through ‘an ecstatic experience called faith ’, and the sense of its 
unconditional transcendent character. It is for this reason that religious 
words may ‘express too much and too little at the same time’. ‘ The 
criterion of all theology is its ability to preserve the absolute tension between 
the conditional and the unconditional’. On this basis an account is given 
of the relations of philosophy and theology, of the true significance of history 
for religion and of the sort of concern the Christian ought to have for ethical 
and social matters in a changing world. No short summary can do the 
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slightest justice to the penetration and incisiveness which Tillich brings to 
the elaboration of his main doctrines. Like other continental theologians 
he makes a lively use of paradox, but in his case, as rarely in that of others, 
to good purpose and with a deep sense of responsibility, even at his most 
daring. Paradox is not for him a way of escape from inconsistencies in an 
abstract system, and he is delightfully free from dogmatic rigidities. This, 
no doubt, he owes in no small measure to being equally at home in philosophy 
and theology. For the same reason there is more genuine system in his 
thought ; he brings to the study of religion, not the rash pronouncements 
and over-facile speculations typical of so many recent theologians whose 
acquaintance with philosophy is superficial and amateurish, but the caution 
of a careful speculative thinker combined with the passionate incisiveness 
of an existentialist theologian who tempers his thinking continuously in 
the fires of a deep and exacting Christian loyalty. This makes him, in my 
opinion, a more significant figure for our times than Barth and other Lutheran 
theologians. Even his partial acquiescence in Augustinian ideas, as evidenced, 
for instance, in his essay on * The Protestant Principle and the Proletarian 
Situation *, where he declares that ‘ collective guilt is just as real and per. 
ceptible as individual guilt ’, hints at modifications of meaning which might 
render these ideas not unacceptable to the upholders of a more liberal ethic, 
It is here, therefore, in the new meaning given to religious words and the 
stress on the dynamic character of concrete religious experiences, and in 
the combination of philosophical reflection with creative religious discern- 
ment, that there appears to be the greatest likelihood of turning the sort 
of perplexity reflected in the early part of this survey to good account in 
the form of a better understanding of the way a transcendent reality meets 
us in present experience. 


H. D. Lewis 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


David Hume on Criticism. By TEppy Bruntus. (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell. 
1952. Pp. 137. Price Kr. 24). 


David Hume. By ANvDrRE-Lovuis LeRoy. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1953. Pp. 342. Price Frs. 1000). 


Dr. Brunius believes that Hume’s theory of criticism forms an essential part of his 
philosophy. In this essay he has two principal objects, first, to describe the connection 
between Hume’s aesthetics and his philosophy in general, secondly, to place Hume’s 
critical evaluations in their relation both to his aesthetics and to the literary taste of 
his time. Brunius brings to these tasks a wide knowledge of Hume’s writings and of 
those of his contemporaries, as well as of most of the important modern studies in the 
field. In spite of this, his work is disappointing, mainly because his erudition is not 
accompanied by a comparable degree of philosophical and critical understanding. 

Brunius’ first object is not, in any case, easy of fulfilment. Hume's aesthetics was 
essentially that of an essayist : he composed no systematic philosophy of art or of 
criticism. He undoubtedly thought, at least when he wrote the Treatise, that his critical 
theories could be fitted into his general philosophy of human nature, but he made no 
attempt to do this himself. Hence there is room for a study of the type which Brunius 
has in mind. Unfortunately his promise is not matched by his performance. He has 
collected most of the passages in Hume’s writings from which such a study could be 
made, but he has not organised his material adequately. The result is an exercise in 
the scissors-and-paste method of interpretation to which Hume is particularly unsuited ; 
for, in the Treatise especially, he is fond of making general statements which he later 
modifies or qualifies. Consequently some of Brunius’ quotations are contradicted by 
others ; a fact which requires, but does not receive, explanation. An outstanding 
example of this occurs with Hume’s distinction between calm and violent passions, to 
which Brunius rightly attaches much importance. Brunius’ account is that impressions 
of reflections are divided into two kinds : ‘ impressions which are “‘ violent ”’, consisting 
of the usual emotions and passions, and those passions which are “‘ calm ”’ and consist 
of emotions of esthetic and moral approval and disapproval’ (p. 33). Now it is true 
that, if we make the not inconsiderable substitution of ‘ including’ and ‘ include’ for 
‘consisting of ’ and ‘consist of’ in the passage quoted, Hume does say something 
rather like this. But it is only a preliminary statement, which he immediately qualifies 
by the words * This division is far from being exact’; and a few sentences later he 
actually speaks of ‘ this vulgar and specious division’. Hume’s considered view is, 
of course, that almost, if not quite, any specific ‘ passion’ can change from calm to 
violent, or vice versa, given appropriate circumstances. We cannot say that the passions 
involved in aesthetic appreciation are always calm ones. 

Brunius’ discussion of Hume as a critic is more interesting ; it has at least the merit 
of being provocative. His thesis is that the usual assessment of Hume as a ‘ classical ’ 
critic, adhering slavishly to a set of unchanging rules for correct artistic production, is 
mistaken. He quotes Wordsworth’s unfavourable judgment, and might well have men- 
tioned also Sir Walter Scott’s summary statement of this view : ‘ David Hume was no 
good judge of poetry ; had little feeling for it ; and examined it by the hackneyed rules 
of criticism ; which, having crushed a hundred poets, will never, it may be prophesied, 
create, or assist in creating, a single one’. Brunius’ own opinion is that Hume was an 
excellent critic, who steered a middle course between the extremes of classicism and 
romanticism, preserving the truths and avoiding the errors of both. But not even his 
painstaking collection of passages from the History, from essays and from letters, can 
convince us that Hume’s literary criticism was not thoroughly conventional and deri- 
vative—except, of course, when it was being distorted by Scottish patriotism. As 
far, indeed, as the latter is concerned, it is only charitable to assume that some of Hume’s 
more extravagant eulogies of such poets as Blacklock, Wilkie and John Home were 
due more to a benevolent desire to promote the welfare of the writers and to advertise 
the cultural achievements of Scotland than to a serious belief in their greatness. It 
is an important fault in Brunius that he seldom stops to consider Hume’s sayings in 
their context, and so fails to distinguish between a private letter, which may well con- 
tain Hume’s genuine thoughts, and a published preface or ‘ ostensible letter ’, the con- 
tents of which may have been inspired as much by propagandist zeal as by a sober 
regard for the truth, It must of course be admitted that Hume admired some non- 
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Scottish romantic literature. To take only one example, he asserted that La Nouvel 
Héloise was Rousseau’s masterpiece—even though the purpose of this judgment, when 
considered in its context, seems to be at least as much to belittle the Contrat Social ag 
to commend the novel. But a critic must be judged by his criticism, not by a list of 


his likes and dislikes. The knowledge that Hume’s literary taste was often inconsistent || 


with his critical principles may give us a higher regard for his taste : it will not enhance 
our opinion of him as a critic. 

M. Leroy’s volume in the series Les Grands Penseurs is first-rate in every way. It 
contains a clear description and an illuminating interpretation of Hume’s achievements 
in the many intellectual fields in which he worked—theory of knowledge, ethics, philo. 
sophy of religion, politics, political economy, criticism and history. Anyone who 
wishes to investigate the origins of Hume’s philosophy or the climate of opinion in 
his day will have to look elsewhere ; but the student whose purpose is to gain a view 
of Hume’s thought as a whole can hardly do better than read this book, in which the 
Hume specialist, as well as the general reader, will find much that is of great value, 
As Leroy points out, Kemp Smith in his fine study tended to stress the ambiguities 
and contradictions in Hume’s philosophy ; Leroy himself looks for, and without undue 
difficulty finds, a coherent and systematic doctrine. Both methods have their advantages 
and their dangers ; but the ordinary student who has read both Leroy and Kemp Smith 
will not need to bother much with any other commentators. 

J. Kemp 


Kant: Prolegomena. Translated, with an Introduction and notes by P. G. Lucas, 
(Manchester : University Press. 1953. Pp. xli + 155. Price 12s 6d). 


Leibniz : Discourse on Metaphysics. Translated, ete., by P. G. Lucas and L. Grint, 
(Manchester : University Press. 1953. Pp. xxix + 63. Price 7s 6d). 


Both these books promise well for the series which they inaugurate, and each (for 
somewhat diverse reasons) can claim to fill a felt want. The Prolegomena is perhaps, all 
round, the more successful achievement. The analytical summary which Mr. Lucas 
offers us is admirably written, and the two or three pages he devotes to the genesis of 
the work and to its German texts are a model of what concise and selective scholarship 
can do without becoming dull. There is a succinct ‘ comparative table’ of the topics 
handled in the Prolegomena and in the Critique, which will give a welcome assistance 
to the readers of either. I was less favourably impressed, myself, by one of the editor's 
other inspirations, which he describes as ‘a diagram showing the relative positions in 
the Transcendental Philosophy of the principal special words and phrases’ used by 
Kant. His hope is that this chart (which takes up two pages) may serve acceptably, 
instead of a glossary, to elucidate Kant’s terminology. Conceivably, a lecturer who 
gave his class copies of it, as a framework to which he could refer while expounding viva 
voce Kant’s technicalities, might find it of some service : but by itself, as it stands, it is 
just a terrifying enigma for the uninstructed student. It could certainly never (not 
even in conjunction with the summary, as Mr. Lucas suggests) ‘ take the place of an 
index’. The truth is, nothing can. 

In translating the Prolegomena, Mr. Lucas has paid special regard to two principles 
The first is that one must not too readily vary one’s choice of English equivalents for 
terms which Kant uses regularly, even under the excuse of making allowance for their 
varying contexts. The other is that one must likewise be careful, in translating his 
metaphorical and quasi-metaphorical expressions, not to employ non-Kantian images, 
even though they may happen to be those nowadays most current in the contexts 
concerned. Mr. Lucas applies both of them painstakingly throughout, yet does not 
as a rule let zeal stifle his commonsense. 

The result is a version that is notably ‘ safe ’ for the student. The present revie wer 
reading it in his most ‘ pernickety ’ mood, could not find in it above a score places 
where he could wish to see even a single word changed. My complaint about them 
would be, not that Mr. Lucas must have misunderstood them, but that his rendering 
is likely to cause his reader to do so, or at least to give him an unfair and discouraging 
feeling, about Kant’s way of expressing himself, that it is either more difficult to follow, 
or just ‘ woollier ’, than it actually is. Thus, on p. 72. Mr. Lucas trans!ates the opening 
words of §29 as if ‘ einen Versuch an X machen’ meant ‘ to put X to a test ’ (X being, 
in this case, the concept of cause), and this must puzzle any but the very superficial 
reader, because what Kant goes on to do cannot at all properly be described as doing 
that. But the phrase merely means ‘to carry out an experiment upon X ’, i.e., to 
test something else (in this instance, what Kant has just previously been suggesting) 
by seeing how well it works out, when applied to the case of X. And that is, in fact, what 
Kant does in this Section. On p. 111, again, ‘ the thing in itself that lies at the ground’ 
is most unfairly grotesque, as a rendering of ‘ das Ding an sich selbst, was zum Grunde 
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liegt °, which to Kant, quite as much as to any modern German, meant simply * the 
underlying ‘‘ thing in itself’’’. When these complaints, however, and a few others 
certainly no graver, are the worst that can be made, about a translation of Kant, the 
translator deserves high praise. 

The problem presented by the Discourse was different. Leibniz is not hard to trans- 
late. His thought is developed, as a rule, more straightforwardly than Kant’s, and his 
French style (of which the present editors appear to entertain an undeservedly low 
opinion) is grammatical and perspicuous. Indeed, its most likely traps for a translator 
are those of over-confidence. Happily, Mr. Lucas and Mr. Grint sin but seldom. But 
the most usual result, of course, of overlooking small points is to impart to one’s trans- 
lation a certain gaucherie, which their reader is apt to attribute wrongly to the original. 
Thus, on p. 7 and elsewhere, the gratuitously archaic and pointless-looking ‘ therefor ’ 
stands for ‘ pour cela’ ; but ‘ pour cela’ means ‘ on that account’, which *‘ therefor ’ 
(as distinct from * therefore ’ with a final * -e ’) never did. On p. 20, ‘ in the same way ° 
is offered as a rendering of *‘ tout de méme ’, which, however, means there, as it always 
did and does, * none the less’ (‘ all the same’). And, on p. 30, our translators would 
have been saved from inserting a quite uncalled-for footnote, if they had paused to 
reflect that ‘ weighing’ is not the only conceivable translation for * pesant ’. 

This catalogue of lapses could be extended to some fifteen instances of such little 
‘slips’, puzzling awkwardness, and downright mistakes. But they will none of them 
lead the student dangerously astray. Except by way of showing how little there is 
here to cavil at, they would not be worth mention, were it not that they seem in part 
to have been caused by fidelity to a conception of ‘ authenticity * in translation which 
has been only imperfectly thought-out ; and that is a matter which calls for some com- 
ment when it arises in regard to an opening volume in so promising a series as this 
one is. By ‘ authenticity * (a word of which they are rather tiresomely fond) the editors 
mean, as they explain, ‘ the strictest achievable truth to the original, not adaptation 
to the supposed needs and limitations of a twentieth-century reader’. This may sound 
very grand, but it does not make sense. Translations cannot be timeless, and the only 
actual effect of this brave resolution not to show favour to the generation which is to 
use (and pay for) their books has been to make them feel bound to aim at achieving 
what they call ‘ agreement with the English usage of Leibniz’s contemporaries *. Had 
they succeeded, their success could only have made this translation into a literary 
curiosum, of interest to no one outside a Prose Compositions Club. Fortunately Mr. 
Lucas and Mr. Grint have too much native commonsense to be able to remain faithful 
to their pursuit of this false ‘ ideal’. Mr. Lucas himself, I suggest, came nearer to the 
real point when he stressed, in his introduction to the Prolegomena, the importance of 
not allowing the reader to mistake Kant for a twentieth-century philosopher. That is the 
indispensable negative side of the purpose behind the making of such translations as 
these, which is, after all (I suppose), to help us, who are alive today, and who think 
in English, to enter into the minds of people like Kant and Leibniz. Perhaps it would 
be the most practical course, when one is translating, just to keep both sides of that 
purpose directly in view, and not to confuse oneself by ‘ chat > about ‘ usages ’. 

But the most interesting thing, to the present reviewer, about this presentation of 
the Discourse, was the series of analyses by which the editors have tried to enable the 
student to understand and apprcciate its philosophical structure. The attempt seemed 
to me, indeed, to be robbed of its full meaure of possible success by a tendency to veil 
quite straightforward suggestions in forbiddingly ponderous, technical-sounding phrase- 
ology. But though that may make some of the more valuable things the editors have 
to say rather harder to understand, for the young student, than the Leibniz they are 
intended to explain, the more advanced student will find them stimulating, and, in 
the end, illuminating in a high degree. It is to be regretted, I think, that the attempt 
to enable the reader of the translation to observe the gradual growth of Leibniz’s suc- 
cessive elaboration of his ideas had to lead to the splattering over it of so many asterisks 
and double-asterisks, daggers and double-daggers, as it has. But I confess I see no 
other device for the purpose which would not have enormously swollen the volume ; 
and it does seem, in this instance, especially worth while to give the reader who has to 
study Leibniz in English the chance of getting that sort of insight into his mode of 
thinking which is usually reserved for the ‘ comparative ’ student of the original texts. 

The arrengement of the introductory matter, in both books, might perhaps have 
been improved by a typographically more distinctive lay-out, especially in respect of 
cross-headings. I should like to protest, too, against the editors’ whim of spelling the 
name of Saint Augustine as if they were referring to a type of circus-clown, and to 
reiterate my complaint that there can be no good substitute, in works like these, for 
an index, which both volumes lack. But these remarks are the small change of criticism, 
with which a reviewer pays for the pleasure he has found in reviewing a pair of eminently 
useful books. 

J. I. McKie 
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Der Analogiebegriff bei Kant und Hegel. By E. K. Specur. (Cologne : Kélner Universi. 
titsverlag. 1952. Pp. 86). 


Despite its title, this book is mainly about Kant : Hegel appears only in what might 
be called an a non lucendo capacity, in so far as he did not make use of the concept of 
analogy in his theology. Dr. Specht wants to show why more recent writers have taken 
so little interest in Kant’s suggestions about the use of analogy to give content to the 
idea of God, and does it by means of an admirable exposition of the passages in the 
Phenomenology where the Kantian notions of God’s transcendence and the limited 
nature of the human intelligence come under attack. But his main concern is to get 
out Kant’s views and place them in their proper context. He believes that Kant should 
be seen as working within a philosophical tradition which derives from Plato and Aris. 
totle and was restated by Thomas Aquinas, a tradition from which he inherited not 
only his fundamental dichotomy of sensibles and intelligibles, but also the difficulty 
of knowing how concepts designed to deal with sensibles could be said to apply to 
intelligibles. Aquinas faced this difficulty in a specifically Christian form : he had to 
show how terms normally used of things finite could also be used of God, who was 
by definition infinite. His solution was that such terms were applied to God neither 
univocally with their ordinary use nor equivocally but analogically. Dr. Specht sug. 
gests that Kant, faced with the parallel difficulty of how we are to speak of things in 
themselves, attempted a parallel solution. While well aware of the crudities of ‘ dog- 
matic ’ anthropomorphism, he nevertheless thought a cautious use of analogy in giving 
content to the idea of God legitimate and even indispensable. 

Dr. Specht is a lucid writer and a careful scholar, but these qualities only serve to 
bring out the impressionistic character of this part of Kant’s thought. For when we 
think about it, what does it mean to say that we attribute e.g. will and understanding 
to God in an analogical sense ? It is significant that Dr. Specht makes no real attempt 
to answer this question, nor does he succeed in making clear the conditions in which 
it is, and in which it is not, permissible to employ analogy in rounding out concepts, 
But there is perhaps a more serious fault in his whole treatment of the subject. Inter- 
ested as he is in Kant’s ontological position, and in his theology as part of that, he 
naturally places emphasis on those passages in the first Critique where Kant expounds 
the positive use of ideas of reason. It is true that Kant makes several references to 
analogy in these passages, yet the fact remains that they are scarcely representative 
of his theology, which is a moral theology if it is anything. Because for Kant the idea 
of God has its main use in ‘ practical’ contexts his employment of analogy is very 
different from that of Aquinas, in so far as the latter hoped to use it to extend our 
knowledge of God, whereas Kant had no such idea. Dr. Specht is too good a scholar 
to miss this point altogether, but he mentions it almost as an afterthought in the course 
of his remarks about Hegel. It is perhaps a pity that he did not reflect on it more, 
for then he might have been led to treat this part of Kant’s work in the only context 
in which there seems any hope of making sense of it : along with his distinction of 
‘matters of opinion ’, ‘ matters of fact’, and ‘ matters of faith ’. 


W. H. WaLsH 


The Philosophy of J. S. Mill. By K. P. ANscnutz. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1953. 
Pp. 184. Price 15s). 


The late nineteenth century idealists attacked Mill as a near-contemporary whose 
views were harmfully influential. To have expected scholarly exegesis of his work 
from them would have been wholly unrealistic. The host of modern philosophers who 
continue to see Mill through their eyes cannot be so easily excused. This book on Mill 
is therefore welcome as a rare example of sober and informed exegesis and criticism. The 
author has read widely in Mill and his contemporaries and aims at an understanding 
of him rather than refutation or confirmation, and no philosopher interested in Mill 
can fail to profit from a reading of this book. 

Anschutz acknowledges that there are inconsistencies to be found in Mill’s views 
on major philosophical issues, but denies that they can be regarded, as they often 
have been, as symptoms of simple confusion of thought or unwary concessions to oppon- 
ents. Instead he claims that there is an incompatibility between fundamental pre- 
suppositions of Mill’s thought to which other tensions in his views can be traced. In 
logic and epistemology, for example, Anschutz finds such a basic incompatibility be- 
tween Mill’s acceptance of ‘ sensations’ as the raw material of human experience and 
his view of science as deductive in its methods and capable of discovering the ‘ under- 
lying causes of phenomena ’—a view forced on him by the apparent success of New- 
tonian physies in so doing and his faith in the possibility of social science of a similar 
type. Similarly he traces inconsistencies in Mill’s ethical and political writings to a 
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tension between a belief in the worth of the individual man as such and the Benthamite 
test happiness principle. 

Mr. Anschutz is in general convincing and always worthy of attention. As his 
argument depends throughout on a detailed examination of a wide range of Mill’s 
writings, it would be futile to attempt to summarise or discuss it in detail in a short 
review. Instead two general criticisms will be offered ; but these criticisms must be 
read against a background of appreciative acceptance. 

First, Anschutz perhaps attempts to present too tidy a picture of incompatible 
presuppositions. Are a belief that utility is the ultimate sanction of morality and a 
belief in the worth of the individual as such really incompatible ? They might be re- 

ed more justly as recognising two ethical factors which each demand recognition 
by the philosopher. It is not even clear that Mill failed to reconcile their claims. In 
Utilitarianism we are told that the basic justification of any moral law must be that 
it leads to the greatest happiness of mankind ; in Liberty we are told that moral and 

itive law must concern themselves only with sanctions which affect society as well 
as the agent. This may be wrong, but there is no inconsistency. If Mill had maintained, 
assome Utilitarians may have done, that every human action was to be counted wrong 
if it ran counter to the greatest happiness principle, that would no doubt be incompatible 
with the doctrines of Liberty ; but he did not maintain this. Anschutz is here finding 
inconsistencies where there are none. Incidentally he repeats the old criticism of Liberty 
that the distinction between self-regarding and other actions is unreal ; no line can be 
drawn. In this way we can abolish practically every distinction we make outside mathe- 
matics. It is sensible sometimes to ask : ‘ Does it matter to anyone else what I do 
now ?’ because the answer is sometimes ‘ No’. 

Secondly, Anschutz refers to ‘ weasel words and phrases in Mill’s writings which 
loom large and become more inscrutible the longer one looks at them’. The words 
‘realism ’ and ‘ nominalism ’ loom large in parts of this book. Will the author consent 
to add them to the list of ‘ weasel’ words ? His use of them hinders an understanding 
of some of his most interesting chapters. To say that Mill’s doctrine of connotation 
is realistic, that his doctrine of natural kinds is realistic, that a belief in underlying 
causes is realistic, all this requires explanation and should not be part of one. Which 
of the ninety-seven varieties of realism is being referred to, and is it always the same ? 

J. O. UrRMson 


The Vienna Circle : the Origins of Neo-Positivism. By Victor Krarr. (New York : 
Philosophical Library. 1953. Pp. xii + 209. Price $3.75). 


This is a translation by Professor Arthur Pap of a book originally published in 
German. The author is Professor of Philosophy at Vienna, thus holding the chair 
once occupied by Schlick, the founder of the Vienna Circle. Professor Kraft was at 
Vienna throughout the relevant period and took part in the meetings of the Circle. 

The first, and shorter, part of the book contains an account of the formation and 
history of the Circle ; the second part gives some account of its work, mixed with a 
little criticism from a point of view similar to that later developed by Carnap. The 
historical narrative is wholly interesting and one could wish that it had been longer. 
The account of the philosophical work is competent but less absorbing. It presents 
the Circle as more of a novelty than it was ; thus, with reference to the a priori character 
of mathematics, the author says ‘ Only the Vienna Circle knew how to combine insight 
into the latter with empiricism ’, forgetting Wittgenstein in the immediate past and 
Hume long before that ; again he says ‘ The new logic was developed as a tool for the 
theoretical construction of mathematics ; in the Vienna Circle it becomes the tool for 
the logical analysis of science in general ’, forgetting that Russell had proclaimed just 
this programme in Our Knowledge of the External World. 

The contortions of the Vienna Circle in its endeavours to see language as truth- 
functional are fantastic in retrospect, even with so sympathetic a reporter. Kraft even 
reports, with apparent approval, a view that the sentence ‘ star-constellations correlate 
with human fate just by chance’ means the same as the syntactic sentence *‘ “ star- 
constellations correlate with human fate ”’ is neither analytic nor contradictory ; that 
is, it is synthetic ’. But other philosophers have been led into absurdity in their anxiety 
to fit facts to a theory. The Vienna Circle were important in the history of modern 
philosophy ; it is a good thing that Professor Kraft should have written this book about 
them ; a more useful book will come from someone more detached and synoptic, but 
this book will have helped him. 

The translation appears, without comparison with the original, to be well done. 
It is sometimes difficult to tell from the tenses used whether the present views or aban- 
doned views of a still living member of the Circle are being discussed, but it is not clear 
whose fault that is. Technical terms are certainly dealt with in an expert way. 

J, O, UrMson 
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Introduction to Logical Theory. By P. F. Strawson. (London: Methuen. 1952. Pp, 
x + 266. Price 15s). 


In this book Mr. Strawson has a twofold purpose : to give an introductory account 
of modern formal logic and to discuss the relation of formal logic to what is often known 
as the logic of ordinary speech. I shall begin with some general remarks about the latter, 

I think that Mr. Strawson may be said to advance, broadly, two theses. The first 
is that in most, perhaps in all, processes of reasoning there are certain steps which cannot 
be governed or appraised by rules of entailment : to these steps therefore formal logie 
has no relevance. Mr. Strawson’s argument in support of this thesis is forceful and, I 
believe, cogent. In the course of it he introduces two distinctions which I can only 
mention but which I should think no philosophical logician can in future afford to 
disregard, the distinction between a sentence and a statement and that between pre- 
supposing and entailing. This latter distinction is made in the context of an illuminating 
discussion of the notion of referring. 

Mr. Strawson’s second thesis is that even the entailment rules of ordinary discourse 
cannot in general (though there are exceptions) be properly expressed in the symbolism 
of modern formal logic. Formal logic is essentially systematic : there is no exact and 
systematic logic of ordinary speech. This also seems acceptable. This part of the book 
should bring comfort but also enlightenment to many who have been bewildered by 
the apparent perversities of modern logicians. 

Mr. Strawson’s attitude to formal logic is like that of Plato to poetry, though less 
severe. Formal logic has elegance and charm ; it can illuminate the logic of ordinary 
discourse and in certain special fields it may even be used (with due caution) for the 
purpose of reasoning. But more likely than not it will darken the logic of ordinary 
discourse. On balance perhaps it is inimical to true philosophy and anyway could be 
banished without great loss. Mr. Strawson does not make these concluding statements 
but he undoubtedly gives the impression that in his opinion the main, if not the sole, 
potential use of formal logic in philosophy is such small use as it may have in illuminating 
the logic of ordinary speech. There seems to be here an underlying assumption that 
the chief object of the philosopher (in so far as he is interested in logic) is simply to 
illuminate the logic of ordinary speech, to give, that is to say, that sort of explanation 
of ordinary discourse which is sometimes compared to the drawing of a map. This in 
my view is quite wrong. The chief task of the philosopher should be likened, I would 
prefer to say, not to that of a man engaged in mapping the rolling roads of the rolling 
English drunkard but rather to the task of devising a better system of roads for getting 
from place to place. For the proper performing of the sort of task I have in mind formal 
logic would be, I think, an indispensable instrument. 

I conclude with one or two brief comments of a more specific kind. (1) Mr. Strawson 
says that when we use the sign of implication as the main constant in writing down a 
logical law (though not of course when we use it otherwise) we may read it as ‘ entails’ 
provided that we tacitly supply quotation marks for the antecedent and for the con- 
sequent. I do not like this : it almost inevitably suggests, in my opinion misleadingly, 
that this sign has a different meaning according to whether it is or is not the main 
constant in the expression of a logical law. In general I think that Mr. Strawson is 
inclined to oversimplify the relationship between entailment and implication. (2) In 
his exposition of the truth-functional system Mr. Strawson appears not to allow for 
the inclusion of single variables (unaccompanied by constants) among the well-formed 
formulae. This would seem an unnecessary and rather anomalous restriction. (3) There 
is an interesting discussion about the interpretation of the traditional syllogistic system. 
Mr. Strawson suggests that this system is applicable to those subject-predicate express- 
ions of ordinary discourse which presuppose the non-emptiness of the subject term. 
Is this a sufficient condition ? Must there not also be presupposed the non-emptiness of 
the predicate term ? Not in general, Mr. Strawson would appear to answer, though in 
certain cases there must be similar restrictions here too. But I should have thought 
that if the traditional syllogistic is to be regarded as a system and not just a list of 
rules it is essential that the ranges of values of subject and predicate terms should be 
identical. 

Despite my criticisms I think that the book will be very valuable to honours students 
of philosophy and, as I have indicated, not to them only. I should add that there are 
two interesting chapters on induction. 

J. A. Faris 


Political Tracts of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley. Edited by R. J. Wuirr. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1953. Pp. xliv + 303. Price 30s). 


The purpose of this volume is to provide, for the convenience of students of political 
thought, ‘a manageable text ’ of Coleridge’s two ‘ lay sermons’, The Bible the States- 
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man’s Manual (1816) and The Existing Distresses and Discontents (1817), Wordsworth’s 
tract The Convention of Cintra (1809), and Shelley’s essay A Philosophical View of 
Reform (written 1819-20, first published 1920) : all of which works are hard to come by. 
Mr. White has also included some passages from Shelley’s Defence of Poetry (1821). 
Shelley’s (unfinished) Philosophical View is printed in full; but from the works by 
Coleridge and Wordsworth Mr. White has omitted ‘ passages bearing little obvious 
reference to politics’, some ‘ merely repetitive’ passages, and many of the original 
footnotes. The occurrence of omissions is indicated. In Coleridge’s The Bible the States- 
man’s Manual, Mr. White has made a slight (and perhaps unnecessary) re-arrangement 
of the text. He has written an Introduction of some thirty pages, provided a synopsis 
of each text, and appended thirty-five pages of notes. 

Coleridge’s first ‘sermon’ throws some light, though not quite of the clearest, on 
his theory of history and on his general philosophy ; his second illustrates his economic 
ideas and his views on property. Wordsworth’s tract interestingly reveals a certain 
popularism and a strong attachment to the notions of national energy and national 
morale. Shelley’s Philosophical View, a quite sober and sensible piece of work, is as 
good political thinking as anything in the volume—though that is apparently not Mr. 
White’s view. Though they cannot be read without occasional impatience, the texts 
are all of the greatest interest ; and they have enough in common, besides their scarcity, 
to make their collection in one volume a useful project. It seems a pity that we could 
not have had them complete. 

Mr. White’s Introduction, though informative and interesting, is somewhat over- 
written, and its general attitude is a little puzzling. Though Mr. White presents the 
texts mainly as * political thought’, he gives us the impression that his interest in 
each varies inversely with the degree to which it is directly * political *. Taking perhaps 
too much for granted in the whole question of the relations between a political view and 
a general philosophical doctrine, he seems to take almost too great an interest in the 
supposed philosophical foundations of the politica] views of his authors. At the same 
time, however, he never in fact seriously examines their ‘ philosophy ’"—he merely 
keeps on referring to it (with apparent approval) in their own somewhat vague language. 
Nor, though he makes assertions on the subject, does he really clear up the interesting 
question of the sense in which the philosophy and politics of his authors are * poetic ’. 
The treatment in fact is ‘literary ’ rather than analytic. It perhaps goes with this 
that Mr. White tends to be injudicious in his praise of his authors and rather superficial 
in his occasional editorial references to some much more important thinkers from whom 
they differed or thought they differed. 

The omission of some of Coleridge’s appendices to The Bible the Statesman’s Manual, 
and the consequential re-lettering of the remaining appendices, appear to have resulted 
in a certain confusion in some of Mr. White’s references—cf. pp. xi, xliv. 

J. M. Brown 





Library of Christian Classics : Volume I: Early Christian Fathers : newly translated 
and edited by Cyrit C. RICHARDSON in collaboration with EUGENE R. FArRBROTHER, 
Epwarp Rocure Harpy, and Massey HamitTton SHEPHERD. (London: S.C.M. 
Press. 1953. Pp. 415. Price 30s). 


This handsome volume, the work of three American scholars and one Canadian, 
promises well for the series of twenty-six of which it is the first. The intention of the 
promoters is to present translations of complete treatises, or selections from treatises, 
of the more important Christian writers from the first century to the sixteenth, and the 
work is to be shared by American, Canadian, English, Scottish, and Irish scholars 
whose names are already well known in this field. The first eight volumes will cover 
the period from Clement to Augustine, and the next five will present works of mediaeval 
writers, while the remaining thirteen will contain works of Reformers both continental 
and English. 

The present volume contains the works of Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp, 
with the Martyrdom, the Didaché, the Epistle to Diognetus, Justin’s first Apology, the 
Supplicatio of Athenagoras, and selections from Irenaeus. These, with the exception 
of the Didaché, are all works which stand at the head of the main stream of Christian 
development, and the study of them is essential for the understanding of how Christian- 
ity, in conquering the ancient world, became what it is. There were in ancient Church 

istory many side-tracks, which led only to dead ends. There has in recent years been 
a tendency among scholars to spend much time on these, in the apparent hope of proving 
that one or more of them ought in preference to have become the main road. The works 
here before us stand at the entrance to what actually was to become the main road. 
They are in full accord with apostolic Christianity as the New Testament presents it, 
and it was in large part owing to them that the main road took the direction in which 
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the Scriptures pointed. Thus the editors of this volume have done a valuable service 
in bringing again to public notice, and placing within the reach of those who do not 
read the ancient languages, works of such profound importance. 

The Introductions to the volume as a whole, and to the several authors and their 
works, are beyond all praise. They are short and concise, occupying no more than a 
few pages each, but contrive both to state all the pertinent facts and to outline the 
main trends of modern controversy on each subject, suggesting judgments which will 
in almost all cases carry conviction. Equal praise must be given to the Bibliographies 
of modern texts, translations, monographs, and articles in periodicals, in half-a-dozen 
languages : they seem to include everything worth notice, and will be invaluable to 
all students, even to those who scorn to read a translation. 

Concerning translations there can hardly fail to be differences of opinion : but it 
seems to this reviewer that, as all ancient writers were of set purpose using a language 
very different from vernacular speech, and itself to some degree archaic, to translate 
their works into English of a too popular kind is to destroy a great deal of their ethos 
and to misrepresent the impression they probably made on their original readers—that 
is to say, a certain amount of archaism (if the translator has the scholarship to manage 
it) is not only tolerable but advisable. Of the translations here before us, the Epistle 
of Polyearp, and his Martyrdom, seem best to represent their original : the Epistle 
to Diognetus, while quite accurate, seems to have lost most of its pristine dignity. For 
the rest, we are glad to be relieved (we hope, for ever) of some mistranslations which 
have long been common form : for example, ‘ gifts of the bishop's office ’ (Lightfoot) 
has been removed from Clement, and ‘in all our oblations ’ (Library of the Fathers) 
from Justin : for this relief, much thanks. 

We should have liked to speak of this excellent work in no terms but of praise. But 
we are bound to add that the English reader will need to make up his mind not to be 
unduly disturbed by expressions throughout the work which are not English as it is 
written or spoken in this country. We do not now say ‘ likely ’ when we mean ‘ per- 
haps ’, even though Milton did, and we recognise no such word as the solecistic ‘ overly’ 
(= excessively or unduly) : ‘dubbed’ (used frequently in this book for ‘ named’ or 
*‘ designated ’) is now obsolete, and when it was in use meant ‘ smote ’ and referred to 
the stroke of the accolade, not to the conferring of a title : English children are taught, 
as soon as they get out of the nursery, not to say ‘I want’ when they mean ‘I wish’, 
These, and many other, faults of diction may be of small account, but this next is 
important : we have used the second singular pronouns and verbs in addressing the 
divine Persons since English was a language, and to attempt at this date to use the 
plural serves no useful purpose and suggests too great familiarity. On page 25 ‘ wrap- 
ped ’ is written for ‘ rapt’: on page 234 the quantity of daimones is wrongly marked, 

E, Evans 


Recent Thought in Focus. By Donatp Nicnoii. (London: Sheed & Ward. 1952. 
Pp. 250. Price 16s). 


This stimulating book by an ardent admirer of St. Thomas is intended for the general 
reader who may feel baffled and bewildered by the complexity and confusion of modern 
learning. These who turn away dejectedly from the vast array of periodicals perhaps 
long for a synthesis which would help them to make sense of it all. If they are looking 
for an encyclopaedia which would gather up the results of all research or if they expect 
something like a Summa (after the manner of St. Thomas), then for various good reasons 
they are doomed to disappointment. Yet the author believes there need not be despair, 
for one way of checking the disintegration of learning is to ask questions of the experts 
in every day language. Much of the book is actually concerned ‘ with seeing what 
results we can expect from employing different methods of investigation and with ob- 
serving the commonest failings of scholars who are unaware of the limitations of their 
own particular method ’. 

Under the headings of Philosophy, Natural Science, and Psychology, the author 
discusses, among other things, the aims and methods of the Marxists, Existentialists, 
Phenomenologists, Logical Positivists, Evolutionists and Freudians, attempting to 
evaluate their work in the light of his own thought and experience. Almost half the 
work is devoted to modern philosophy. 

Mr. Nicholl is usually fair in his exposition and acute in his criticism of the various 
theories, although some may object to his account of Logical Positivism on the grounds 
that the views discussed are no longer held (an objection anticipated by him, p. 109), 
and secondly that too little credit is given to the Logical Positivists for reeent advances 
in e.g. ethics. Mr. Nicholl writes with enthusiasm and ability, and the result is a book 
well worth reading. 


W. D, Giascow 
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Christian Faith and Natural Science. By Karu Herm. Translated by N. H. Smiru. 
(London : 8.C.M. Press. 1953. Pp. 256. Price 21s). 


The Transformation of the Scientific World View. By Karu Herm. Translated by W. A. 
Whitehouse. (London: 8.C.M. Press. 1953. Pp. 262. Price 21s). 


Atoms, Men and God. By Paut E. Sasrng. (New York : Philosophical Library. 1953. 
Pp. x + 226. Price $3.75). 


These books all deal with the relations between Christian and scientific thought. 
The two first and most important are translated from the fourth and fifth of a series 
of books of which further volumes are projected. It is Professor Heim’s intention to 
expound a Christian philosophy ; that is to say a comprehensive system of thought, 
which starts from an account of the nature of God and man as revealed in Christian 
life and teaching, and then goes on to include the natural world as revealed (in part) by 
scientific investigation. In earlier times there appeared to be little need for this ap- 
proach. Greek philosophy, apart from the relatively unpopular Atomists and Epicureans, 
was not hostile, so that Christian thought came to be clothed in Greek garments. These 
provided little protection against the definitely hostile secularist philosophies which 
began to be popular in the 17th century and have gained in popularity since. Leibniz 
and Berkeley in their different ways both tried to introduce Christian philosophy. 
Thus Professor Heim’s enterprise is not a new one. It is a pity he pays little attention 
to his predecessors, at least so far as to notice where they get into difficulties. The 
main difficulty is, as Leibniz put it in the Table of Contents of his early Discourse on 
Metaphysics : ‘ Reconciliation of the two ways, of which the one goes by final causes 
and the other by efficient causes, in order to satisfy both those who explain nature 
mechanically and those who have recourse to incorporeal natures ’. 

In one respect the modern expositor is luckier than Leibniz, or any other till the 
present day, for the scientists themselves have done some of the work for him, and 
have moved a long way from the cast iron dogma of Laplace. This change of view 
Professor Heim expounds with force and lucidity in the second of these books. The 
three absolutes supposed to be necessary for physics or any kind of natural knowledge 
have vanished ; namely, absolute, permanent objectively known material particles, 
absolute space and time, absolute causal necessity. With them has vanished the theory 
that every particle has a precise predetermined course to pursue, independent of and 
unaffected by human observation and yet precisely known. So the great machine 
theory of the universe has been hoist with its own petard. The theory is, as a matter 
of history, pre-scientific ; it had no respectable philosophical sponsors except Demo- 
critus and Hobbes ; it was repudiated by Plato and Aristotle, but it is strongly rooted 
in primitive folklore in its materialist mood, and appeals powerfully to the imagination 
by means of mechanical models. So powerful has it been that Christian apologists fell 
into the trap of opposing genuine machine theory by quasi-mechanical theory derived 
from folklore in another of its moods, belief in magic. Professor Heim calls this the 
Thomist theory of miracles; rather unfairly, because St. Thomas did not invent it 
but only expounded it clearly. In a really masterly chapter, the fifth of this book, 
Professor Heim expounds the Christian or New Testament view of miracles, and this 
is the focus of his philosophy. To understand this view we must set aside both the 
determinist view of the universe as an everlasting machine running unchangeably, 
and the magical one that those who are clever enough can play tricks with the machine 
to get it running more to their liking. Instead we must consider the universe as primarily 
the realm of active wills which may operate in concord or in conflict. Divine miracle 
is then seen as the triumph of God’s will over evil wills. Its antithesis is diabolical 
miracle, when evil triumphs ; not in the least the operation of natural causes or the 
constancy of natural law, for these are instrumental and neutral. 

We all, whatever our religion or irreligion, take disease to be evil and action to cure 
disease to be good. The New Testament adds to this the view that the evil is often the 
work of a malevolent will or satanic power operating through defect of will in the sick 
person. Thus diseases can be cured by direct divine intervention. Professor Heim 
quotes the passage in Luke xiii, where a crippled woman is said to have been * bound 
by Satan for eighteen years’ and when she is able to stand upright and walk to be 
‘loosed from the bond’. These are not just ornamental figures of speech. The normal 
human will controls the bodily machinery by an act of faith and not by scientific know- 
ledge of how the machinery works nor by magical tricks for juggling with it. When 
that faith is impaired control is impaired too. Anybody who has been afflicted with 
a stammer knows exactly what that means. Professor Heim mentions some modern 
cases which are comparable with New Testament accounts of miracles of healing. 
(This whole question has been well reviewed. by L. D. Weatherhead in Psychology, 
Religion and Healing, 1951). 

Of course, if there is a mechanical defect which can be put right by external mech- 
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anical means, then it should be put right by those means. If a broken bone is left 
crooked it will heal crooked ; if put straight it will heal straight. That is compatible 
with the fact that God does the healing, not the surgeon, as Ambroise Paré said. Nobody 
needs to suggest that all diseases are equally the work of the Devil and nothing else, 
If the Devil creates qualms in the twentieth century mind, let the name stand for human 
ill-will and stupidity taken collectively. 

While this book is entirely to be commended, except for the last chapter, where an 
argument is spoiled by putting ‘ must’ in place of ‘ may’, the first of these books ig 
less successful. It is more constructive in intention and less critical, and that of course 
is more difficult. Professor Heim starts from a consideration of persons entering into 
relations of I-Thou, as Dr. Buber puts it, or with the realm of ends, as Leibniz puts 
it. That is exactlv as it should be. Unfortunately he makes little use of the thinkers 
mentioned, but rather of the turgid metaphysics of Fichte and tortuous rhetoric of 
Kierkegaard, and others like them. Professor Heim fails to make clear Buber’s vital 
distinction between the extremes of ‘ individuality ’ differentiating itself and detached 
from other individuals and, on the other hand, ‘ personality ’ entering into relation 
with other persons. When he comes to the really awkward problem of relating this 
spiritual world of I-Thou with the physical or natural world, which we approach through 
the relation of I-It, he has recourse to a metaphor ; a spiritual space, non-objective 
and non-polar, within which is found the subordinate world of physical space. The 
metaphor does help to emphasise that there is one inclusive system, not two systems; 
that we can recognise duality without asserting dualism, in Bowman’s phrase. Apart 
from that it is not helpful ; it is camouflage, and not good at that. Surely Leibniz 
was right; the spatial with whatsoever mathematical and metaphysical subtleties 
conceived, is still no more than phenomenon bene fundatum and space is the matrix of 
external relations only, so that the spatial must always be taken in terms of partes 
extra partes. The kind of metaphysical framework required seems to have been pro- 
vided, at least in outline, by A. A. Bowman (in his posthumous, unfinished work A 
Sacramental Universe, 1939). For Bowman it is time that is the matrix of the spiritual ; 
that means distinguishing between different kinds of time, but without taking refuge 
in metaphors. His conception is that spirit operates through the physical, thereby 
bringing values into existence, and in this sense the physical becomes sacramental. 

Those who look for a complete system of philosophy in these two books by Professor 
Heim will be disappointed, but readers will find in them much that is important and 
very well said. In some places he does seem to have spoken once and for all. 

Dr. Sabine’s book is a slighter work, popular in the good sense. He criticises the 
old mechanistic determinism and its more recent biological, psychological and socio- 
logical offshoots, as being incoherent and incapable of accounting for the facts of the 
human situation as we find them or for our valuations or our faiths, scientific and 
religious. He writes well, but is not always accurate in historical details. 


A. D. RitcHige 


The Image of God in Man. By Davip Catrns. (London: S8.C.M. Press. 1953. Pp. 
256. Price 18s). 


In expanding his Kerr Lectures delivered in Glasgow in 1949 Professor David Cairns 
has written a useful book in which he traces the development of Christian thought 
concerning the image of God in man. The first step in the argument is to maintain 
that in the Old Testament this image serves to distinguish man as man (whether sinner 
or not) from the rest of the creation by virtue of the special relationship in which man 
stands to God, while in the New Testament, although this use of the idea is also to be 
found and is more widely presupposed, the concept of the imago dei in man more gener- 
ally signifies ‘ the likeness of God into which believers enter through faith in Christ’ 
(p. 32). This teaching is characteristically Biblical and is to be distinguished from the 
belief in the divinization of the believer to be found in the mystery religions, and from 
the contention of ancient philosophy that man’s reason is itself essentially divine. Not 
all Christian thinkers have escaped completely from the influence of these alien sug- 
gestions, and this is apparent from a discussion of the appropriate teaching of Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius, and Augustine. But it is in the careful and defin- 
itive formulation of St. Thomas Aquinas that the infection of Biblical truth is perhaps 
most plainly seen and certainly most influentially present. According to Aquinas the 
universal image in man is his natural aptitude to know and love God, an aptitude 
unaffected by sin. What sin destroys is a saving knowledge and love of God, which 
can be restored only by supernatural grace. But ‘ it is impossible for those who have 
accepted the insights of the Reformation to believe that sin has merely removed super- 
natural gifts from man, and left nature and reason intact ’ (p. 117). 

All this Professor Cairns expounds with admirable clarity, and then turns to an 
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examination of the principal formulations of the doctrine in Reformed theology, such 
as Luther’s somewhat indeterminate account of the matter, Calvin’s teaching that, 
except for a relic, the imago dei is destroyed by sin, Brunner’s theory that the matter 
is corrupted by sin while the formal imago survives unscathed, and, finally, not Barth’s 
radical exposition which holds that the image has been totally destroyed, but the very 
curious modification of this which Barth has provided in his more recent work, especially 
in the third volume of the Dogmatik. Professor Cairns appreciates the problem posed 
for Christian thought by this matter, and his criticisms of Barth’s latest contribution 
carry conviction. His own position is, he says, close to Brunner’s ; but he does depart 
from Brunner by emphasising man’s endowment as distinguishable from man’s relation- 
ship to God, and, one thinks, the recognition of this element of endowment is no minor 
divergence but a cleavage more fundamental than that which separates Barth and 
Brunner in their different accounts of the imago. Indeed, once the element of endow- 
ment is admitted, as it must be, the question arises whether it is plausible any longer 
to find the imago in man’s relationship to God, to say that ‘ the universal image is a 
relationship of confrontation between ‘‘ I” and “ thou ”’, existing, so to speak, in two 
dimensions, betwen man and God and between man and his human counterpart ’ 
(p. 183— italics mine). As a matter of fact Professor Cairns is prepared to allow that 
the imago is to be found also, to some extent, in endowment—but, paradoxically, not 
to such an extent that he can recognise a positive moral content in sinful men’s mutual 


relations. 
N. H. G. Rosrnson 


The Fulness of Time. By JoHN Marsnx. (London : Nisbet & Co. 1952. Pp. x + 189, 
Price 15s). 


Professor Marsh has set himself the task in this book of working out, from the 
standpoint of reformed theology, a Christian * philosophy of time, eternity and history ’ 
(p. 17). In successive chapters he argues in a stimulating and suggestive manner, and 
with considerable reference to the Biblical record, that God’s activity in the Exodus 
was originative and regulative of Old Testament religion, that Hebrew prophecy looked 
back to this activity and forward to its fulfilment, that in Christ this prophetic expecta- 
tion was finally and completely fulfilled in a predominantly conscious fashion, and that 
for the Christian understanding of history the secular strands are indissolubly related 
to the sacred one thus outlined. 

These specific contentions, however, are made within the context of a general thesis 
which breaks up into two parts, a theory of time which is somewhat Platonic and an 
interpretation of redemptive history which reflects the standpoint of ‘ realized’ 
eschatology. 

So far as time is concerned, Professor Marsh holds that times are distinguished by 
their contents, and, accordingly, he speaks of ‘ the identity of chronologically separate 
times ’ (p. 150). It is not just the contents that are identical but the times themselves 
(cf. p. 63), and he refers to the contemporary believer as going back ‘ in fact ’ to the time 
of the Crucifixion and Resurrection (p. 151). This view of time, which the author holds 
to be the Biblical view, ‘ is not cyclic, nor spiral, nor linear ’ (p. 167). Indeed the ques- 
tion arises for the reader whether it is not ultimately a denial of the reality of time 
(cf. Cullmann, Christ and Time, p. 53 n. 6). Moreover, Professor Marsh seems to assume 
somewhat lightly that the contents of two chronologically separate times may be 
identical. This is scarcely plausible if it is the total contents that are in mind, and it 
is not unreservedly true if it is only the divine contents that are considered. No doubt 
Christ claims me as He claimed Peter, but in claiming me it is I whom He claims and 
not Peter. Furthermore, it is this exclusive concentration upon divine content which 
gives whatever plausibility it possesses to the element of *‘ realized’ eschatology in 
Professor Marsh’s thesis ; but, in the end, to ignore the sanctification of the individual 
Christian in time and the fulfilment of God’s purpose in a continuing history is to do 


less than justice to the Christian understanding of history. 
N. H. G. Roprnson 


Von Montaigne zu Sartre. Die Entwicklung der Franzésischen Philosophie vom 16 
Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart. By EmiLte Catiot. Translated from the French 
by Dr. Atwin Dremer. (Meisenheim: Westkulturverlag Anton Hain. 1952. 
PP. 206. Price DM. 12.50). 


When, during the Nazi régime, a book was published by a well-known German 
physicist entitled German Physics, the absurdity was apparent, and the question arises 
whether there is not something almost equally absurd in a book about French philo- 
sophy from the sixteenth century onwards, As done by Carnap or Quine, philosophy 
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is as international as physics, but as done, say, by Moore or Ryle it would appear to 
be tied rather more closely to a particular national idiom. A history of French philo. 
sophy, if it is to do more than merely inform—as in a book about Polish logicians or 
Oxford Aristotelians—can be justified only on the ground that French philosophical 
thought has had some sort of developing individuality. Now it is a merit of the book 
under review that its author recognises the important problems involved both in the 
history of philosophy as such and more particularly in a history of philosophy limited 
to one country. As to the former, he points out that the history of philosophy has, 
from time to time, been regarded as a record of schools and thinkers, a sort of * museum 
of errors *, as an account of how certain problems have been formulated and investigated, 
as the gradual (or perhaps dialectical) progress towards the true view held by the writer, 
as a set of monographs, as a precarious attempt at showing a development in philo. 
sophical thinking without subscribing to any particular philosophical standpoint. He 
points out that, difficult as this last task is, it is analogous to that of the historian who 
wishes to avoid both unintelligent fact-collecting and the advocacy of a social outlook 
or philosophy of history. To this one might reply that a historian generally has some 
problem that he wishes to solve—why did the Roman Empire decline and fall ? Was 
Napoleon privy to the murder of the Duc d’Enghien ?—whereas a history of French 
philosophy appears to present an unlimited array of possibilities. 

M. Callot believes, however, that French philosophy is individual enough to show 
certain persistent characteristics and definite phases. French philosophers, he holds, 
have generally been more than mere philosophers—they have been mathematicians, 
physicists, moralists, dramatists, men of affairs, and many other things besides, 
(The same thing, however, is true of most of the great philosophers of all nationalities 
with the possible exception of the Germans). He is on stronger ground when he argues 
that in France philosophy has been written in closer connection with literature and art 
than in some other countries, and he could have redistributed the weight of his argu- 
ment by pointing out that what in France goes by the name of literature contains 
more ratiocination and analytical psychology than is customary in some other countries 
(including our own) where, in order to qualify as literature a work that is not in verse 
or dramatic form must not be about anything in particular. Montaigne, Pascal and 
Rousseau (who evidently is to count as a Frenchman) are thus brought into M. Callot’s 
chronicle and rightly discussed as men who have ideas that are of philosophical im- 
portance. M. Callot pays his slightly embarrassed respects to the view than in French 
thought there has been a particularly serious effort to achieve clearness and distinctness 
and a particularly obstinate unwillingness to come to rest before mysteries. He divides 
the period from the sixteenth century to our own time into four main phases within 
each of which he discerns a phase critical of the one preceding it, a creative phase, and 
a dogmatic one. Montaigne is the critic, Descartes the creative thinker, and then 
come the Cartesian dogmatists. (But was not Descartes, if creative, also critic and 
dogmatist ?). Then the opponents of Cartesianism prepared the way for the next 
creative movement, which was that of the Enlightenment, the positive achievements 
of which are in the realm of morals and politics (Rousseau and d’Holbach). After 
the Revolution, this movement was criticised by such traditionalists as de Bonald, the 
creative result being Positivism which then hardened into ‘ scientific dogmatism ’. 
(But was not Positivism an improved, undogmatic, less radical version of the Enlight- 
enment philosophy ?). A fourth, metaphysical phase is now in progress. (Dissatisfac- 
tion with ‘ scientism’ began earlier in France than in this country and the U.S.A.). 
The merits of this book are (a) the awareness shown of the difficulties inherent in the 
very idea of writing it, and (6) a certain largeness of view which takes in trends and 
individual thinkers without confusion. The necessary complement of this, however, 
is that there is little documentation and little discussion of conflicting interpretations. 
I think that the German-speaking readers for whom this book is intended—and perhaps 
some English ones too—may well be inspired to study further some of the authors 
discussed in it, but it is a pity that they should be told that Rousseau wrote a book 
called Discours sur l Origine de l Inégalité des Conditions Humaines. 


H. B. Acron 





The Meaning of Existence. By Dom Marx PontiFex and Dom ILutyp TRETHOWAN. 
(London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1953. Pp. vii + 179. Price 12s 6d). 


This book, significantly subtitled ‘ A Metaphysical Enquiry ’, consists of two essays, 
the first of which puts forward and defends an analysis of ‘ existence ’, while the second 
argues the relevance and importance of this analysis in the contemporary philosophical 
situation, In the course of the argument both authors have a good deal to say—and 
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they say it very lucidly—about the ontological argument, the nature of metaphysics 
and a number of allied topics. 

The suggestion put forward by Dom Mark Pontifex in the first essay is that when 
we say ‘xX exists” and ‘y exists’ the common reference in these assertions is not to 
any characteristics shared by x and y but to a common source of their existence. 
In so far as x and y are what they are, they are limited and specified by having the 
characteristics which they do in fact possess ; but the characteristics are only assertible 
because existence has been conferred upon them from a source not limited and specified 
as are finite objects. Every use of the word ‘ exist ’ points us beyond the finite existent 
to the infinite source of existence. Dom Mark considers and rejects two alternative 
analyses of existence, the Phenomenalist and the Thomist. It is curious that the only 
sceptical position he should consider is the phenomenalist and a phenomenalism at 
that which is reminiscent of Berkeley rather than of Ayer. For Berkeley would perhaps 
have had more sympathy at least for Dom Mark’s theism than a good many contem- 
porary philosophers who could rightly deny the charge of phenomenalism. 

So far, then, this analysis is offered as the fruit of cogent argument, but Dom Illtyd 
Trethowan, in the second essay, suggests that the difference between a theistic meta- 
physician such as Dom Mark and a sceptical anti-metaphysician may not be a difference 
at the level of argument at all, but one which he describes in terms of intuition. It is 
not that the metaphysician is more or less intelligent than his critic, but that he is 
more perceptive, he sees more. So that the metaphysician’s use of language is designed 
not to coerce by argument, but to illuminate. This thesis at once reminds one of some 
of the things Prof. Wisdom has said about metaphysics. Here we have a practising 
metaphysician describing his own activity in not dissimilar terms. 

Two final points : this essay in the metaphysics of theism convinces us that what 
is being discussed is of importance precisely because the issues presented as metaphysical 
are so unashamedly religious. One wonders if, however, it is not the religion that 
makes the metaphysics convincing, rather than vice versa. Secondly, whatever the 
value of this analysis it does not lay bare to us the uses of ‘ exist ’ in ordinary language. 
Almost everything that we should normally include under the meaning of * existence ’ 
is left unsaid. 


ALASDAIR C. MACINTYRE 


An Essay on Method. By C. Hitiis Kaiser. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press. 1952. Pp. vi + 163. Price $3.25). 


This is a theme which has been essayed before, but readers ought not to be deterred 
thereby, because Mr. Kaiser has written an engaging book in a style of some distinction. 
He is an enemy of specialisation in education, and his study of Art, Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion is offered as a map of the fundamental disciplines which should all have 
their place in any system of education designed to enable the pupil to see life steadily 
and whole. The most interesting and lively section is perhaps that on Science, where 
Mr. Kaiser seems to be most at home (and most under the influence of Whitehead). 
He claims that his list of fundamental disciplines is exhaustive and that there is no 
overlapping. (But how can the list be exhaustive if methodology, of which this book 
is apparently an example, is super-philosophical (p. 91) ? And if philosophy and science 
have something in common (pp. 39-40) how is an overlap to be avoided 7). If a critic 
wonders what has become of history he discovers eventually that it is an amalgam of 
science and art. Apella may believe this but it is doubtful if Clio will. 


Alfred North Whitehead. An Anthology selected by F. 5. C. NorrHrop and M. W. Gross. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1954. Pp. 928. Price 75s). 


It is an interesting commentary on our times that an academic publisher should 
expect a market for an anthology like this. Are there really persons who will tackle a 
volume of this size, because it consists mainly of selections, in preference to White- 
head’s several books ? The little book on religion is included in its entirety ; so is the 
essay (1906) on Mathematical Concepts of the Material World. Substantial excerpta, 
so far as possible without tears, make up the rest of this volume. It may be regretted 
that the book does not include any of the Essays on Science and Philosophy, in some 
of which Whitehead provided his own admirable summaries of his major works. Never- 
theless, if the book does succeed in stimulating interest in Whitehead, it will be welcome, 
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Locke’s Travels in France 1675-9. As related in his Journals, Correspondence and other 
papers. Edited by Jon Loucu. (Cambridge: C.U.P. 1953. Pp. Ixvi + 309, 7 
Price 40s). 7 


The philosophical passages have been omitted from this edition of Locke's diary ~ 
of his French travels ; they are to be published elsewhere by Dr. von Leyden. Mr, 
Lough justly remarks that the value of this book lies primarily in its contribution to — 
Locke’s biography ; and a case may indeed be made for the view that Locke the man 
is of more interest than his works. The diary is of value, secondly, to students of seven. 
teenth century France, for Locke had an insatiable appetite for facts. If anyone desires 
to know the methods then in use for producing wine or olive oil or verdigris, or for — 
dying red hair brown, this is the book for him. It has been beautifully produced and 
it has been meticulously edited with a scholarship worthy of a more important text, ~ 


Frederick Augustus Rauch. American Hegelian. By Howarp J. B. ZieGuer. (Lan. 
caster, Pa. : Franklin and Marshall College. 1953. Pp. xvii + 103). 


This work of piety tells us all, or perhaps more than all, that we need to know about 
F. A. Rauch. He was born near Frankfurt in 1806 and died in 1841 as first President — 
of Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. He graduated Ph.D. at Marburg in 1827, not being — 
the last matriculand to falsify his age in the matriculation roll in order to avoid a year’s — 
delay in receiving his doctorate. After making abortive attempts to start on an aca- — 
demic career at Heidelberg and Giessen, he emigrated to America in 1831. He had 
imbibed the Hegelian philosophy from Daub at Heidelberg and may probably fairly 
claim to be the first to introduce that philosophy to America. His Psychology, which 
is based on the third edition of Hegel’s Encyclopaedia, was published in 1840, reached — 
a second edition in the following year, and was four times reprinted thereafter. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. A. D. Woozley, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, has been 
appointed to the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews 
as from | October 1954. 





Gifford Lecturers have been appointed as follows : In the University of 
St. Andrews, Dr. W. Heisenberg for 1955-6 ; in the University of Glasgow, 
Rev. Dr. Leonard Hodgson for 1955-7, and Dr. C. F. von Weizsicker for 
1957-9. 





